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# 

CHAPTER I. 

THE BANK MANAGER. 

And -he that stands upon a slippery phce 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up. 

Shakespeare. 

AVERY dull house in a country town, with the 
pavement running so very cldfee outside the 
dining-room windows that, in spite of the wire blinds 
and the frequently dingy condition of the panes, the 
family meals were clearly discernible to inquisitive 
passers-by. As the arrangements of the Hastings' 
household, their economies and parsimonies, were 
greatly discussed in Duckington, it spoke highly for 
the good manners of the place that there were not 
constantly rows of spectators on the pavement outside, 
and that for the most part passers-by contented them- 
selves with a quick sidelong glance out of the comers 
of their eyes. 

I have often observed this sense of honor in very 
exposed situations like the Hastings' dining-room; 
while, where curiosity is more difficult to gratify, peo- 
ple will peep and listen and stand on tiptoe without 
compunction. 
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2 BELLE. 

Even Bob Court, the idiot, would not have liked to 
lean his elbows on the window-ledge and stare in, 
though the Hastings might have been having goose 
for dinner, which I can tell you was not very often. 

There was a drawing-room behind, not exposed to 
the public gaze, looking out on a ragged strip of 
garden the width of the house. The nearer part of 
this had at one time been kept gay with flowers, with 
smooth turf and rolled gravel -paths, but it now showed 
all too plainly that one of the Hastings* economies 
was the gardener, or rather the absence of one ; though 
Mrs. Hastings still protested against the family wash- 
ing coming within flapping distance of the drawing- 
room window, or unornamental domestic work being 
performed within sight of it. 

Beyond the domain that used to be so gay with 
flowers were, in old days, rows of trim vegetables, and 
Mr. Hastings used to pride himself on having the 
earliest peas and the largest cauliflowers in Ducking- 
ton. Now there were forlorn cabbage-stalks, and 
mats of luxuriant weeds, and groundsel enough to 
supply all the canaries for miles round if their owners 
were at a loss for that commodity. 

Beyond this again there always had been a rough, 
little bit, the neatest garden requiring a rubbish-heap ; 
and here Belle had been allowed to reign supreme. 
She could begin gold-mining operations, or construct 
battlements, or prepare a wigwam or a fairy palace 
or waterworks, dig, plant, clear, and level as the whim 
directed her ; and she was rarely without some direc- 
tion of the sort of an overmastering vehemence, 
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carrying her utterly away with it, and making her 
oblivious of the ordinary rules of daily life, meal-times, 
bedtime, clean hands and presentable pinafores. 

Even that department showed signs of the want of 
a vanished hand and the sound of a voice that is still 
— a hand that would lend itself to the most impossible 
and chimerical efforts, such as digging to reach the 
central fire or that vein of rich ore that in Belle's 
excited fancy ran in dazzling lustre underneath, set 
here and there with diamonds, rubies, and emeralds ; 
— a voice that was always ready to carry on the 
child's sufficiently exuberant imaginings, adding a 
giant here and a fairy there, encrusting the diamonds 
more thickly, or setting hydraulics at defiance to 
carry out Belle's waterworks. 

* Putting such nonsense in the child's head,' Mrs. 
Hastings would say ; ' as if there was not more than 
enough in it already 1 ' 

But after dad was gone — he was not really Belle's 
dad, being no relation at all to the child, but a guard- 
ian (save the mark !) — the possibilities of that rough, 
little patch of ground seemed to have diminished. 
She had no energy to begin excavating or erecting. 
Fairyland and gold-mines seemed both equally hope- 
lessly out of reach. It was hardly worth while even 
to finish mending the old, rustic seat round the trunk 
of the mossy apple-tree, from whose distorted branches 
still dangled forlornly the tail of the kite she and dad 
had been constructing only the day before he went. 

He had been sitting on the firmer part of the seat 
as he tied on that last paper. It was pink, the last 
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they had of that color, and she was consulting him 
about some difficulties over spelling. She went to 
Miss Windrows' then, a very select school for young 
ladies, principally frequented by the county. 

The word in question was 'defalcation,' a word 
which she had never heard in her life before, though 
she heard it repeatedly within the next week or two, 
as is often the case. When a word strikes you as new 
and uncommon, you are pretty well sure to come 
across it at every turn. 

He had spelt it over several times in a thoughtful 
way, till Belle came to the conclusion that he was 
doubtful himself about the spelling, and threw out a 
sporting suggestion that there might be a ' k ' some- 
where in the word. Then he laughed and got up, 
and took a lingering look round Belle's domain, and 
hung the tail of the kite up in the apple-tree branches, 
and gave one more dig at the trench that was to 
bring the water from the canal in some mysterious 
way up into the garden, and tossed the spade into the 
comer, and then went away up the garden-path 
whistling, stopping to contemplate the row of beans 
that were coming up so strong and sturdy, and on 
across the freshly mown grass into the house, from 
whence he was carried to the churchyard a few days 
later. 

He died in the night. An overdose of chloral, the 
doctor said ; and great sympathy was expressed for 
the widow and son, and every one remembered what 
a cheery, sociable creature he was, always so light- 
hearted and hopeful in these dull days. * Was he in 
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THE BANK MANAGER. 5 

the habit of taking chloral? ' they asked one another. 
No one had ever heard of his having a bad night, 
and his health and good digestion were proverbial in 
Duckington. 

So there was unmixed surprise and concern at first, 
till by-and-by that word Belle had found so hard to 
spell stole about the place, and people began to talk 
of serious defalcations at the bank at which Mr. 
Hastings had been manager for over thirty years. 

And then people began to look mysterious and full 
of meaning when they referred to that accidental 
overdose of chloral, and to treat Mrs. Hastings and 
her son in a different manner ; for, though, of course, 
no one could feel anything but pity for the widow of 
the man who was proved to have been nothing more 
nor less than a swindler, and for his son, who inher- 
ited shame and disgrace, it is a different sort of pity 
to what one feels for a suddenly made widow who 
has lost a beloved and respected husband, and for a 
pleasant, popular young fellow, hardly more than a 
lad, who has lost the kindly guidance of a father^s 
hand. This new pity was less inclined to take the 
form of a basket of early strawberries and some hot- 
house flowers left at the door, with low-toned in- 
quiries as to how Mrs. Hastings was, and very kind 
regards. 

Indeed, some of the sympathizing neighbors felt 
pangs of regret over the handsome wreaths that had 
made such a display at the funeral, and they paid 
their florists' bills grudgingly. 

Mark Hastings had been a boy at the funeral with 
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6 BELLE. 

red eyes and quivering under-lip, at sight of which 
the hardest-hearted matron in Duckington was fain 
to shed tears and wish to comfort him. 

During the days that ensued he turned into a 
stony-faced, haggard, elderly man with dogged, de- 
fiant eyes that met the cruel, curious eyes of Duck- 
ington with stare for stare. And yet, as every one 
said, he was treated with the greatest kindness and 
consideration, and no one understood that that was 
the worst bitterness to the young fellow. 

If he could have hurled himself against the injus- 
tice and hardness of the directors ; if he could have 
flung their kindness and mercy in their faces, and 
declared he only wanted justice, it would not have 
been half so bitter. 

If there had been a doubt or flaw in all the dam- 
aging evidence against the dead man's character that 
built itself up so impregnably during those days ; if 
there had been the least thing to catch at and declare 
before the world, * You may have tons of evidence, 
but this crumb of mine outweighs them all and 
proves them false,' Mark Hastings would have faced 
the world like a lion and vindicated his father's 
character. 

But there was no doubt. The blindest and most 
prejudiced advocate was bound to confess that for 
years a systematic course of swindling had been go- 
ing on, only sheltered from detection by the un- 
bounded confidence that one and all placed in the 
manager. It was in vain that Mark urged that the 
comparatively quiet, unassuming style of living and 
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domestic habits of his father gave no scope for the 
expenditure of such large sums. This last strong- 
hold was knocked to pieces by the revelations of 
gambling on the Stock Exchange, risky investments, 
hazardous speculations, growing more and more wild 
and reckless as time went on, and only some great 
stroke of luck could cover the losses that time must 
otherwise inevitably reveal. 

After that came out Mark's face settled into the 
gray rigidity that became habitual to it. 

If he could have gone clean away and battled out 
his life among other people who did not know all 
about it, even if it had meant starvation and endless 
drudgery, the youth and hope would not have died 
out so completely. But there was Mrs. Hastings to 
think of; and when old Mr. Huxley, the estate agent, 
offered him a situation in his office, Mark, after refus- 
ing it savagely and rudely, accepted it sullenly, mak- 
ing the kind, old man feel that what he had innocently 
supposed was a benevolent offer verging on generosity 
and some people added quixotism, as he did not at 
all require another clerk, was really a coarse and 
vulgar act of insolent patronage. 

Mark did all he knew to make the situation as 
menial and degrading as possible; waited on the 
other clerk, relieved the errand-boy of sundry fetch- 
ings and canyings, swept out the passage and shook 
the mat instead of the woman whose duty it was, 
especially doing such work when carriages with former 
acquaintances were driving past ; and was offensively 
scrupulous in the matter of small change and postage- 
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8 BELLE. 

Stamps, tediously accounting for every farthing. Al- 
together he made Mr. Huxley rue the hour when he 
made the offer. 

The house in High Street belonged to Mrs. Hast- 
ings, and as houses were not in demand at Ducking- 
ton, and a good many repairs would have been 
necessary to put it into lettable condition, it was 
decided that they should remain there, reducing their 
establishment to one dirty-faced girl, who, although 
she was supposed to do the work of the three tidy 
maids she superseded, seemed to have more time than 
they ever found for gossiping at the back-door with 
all and sundry. 

Mrs. Hastings relapsed into querulous, invalid ways, 
always having some utterly unimportant trifle to vex 
and worry over, so that the bitter disgrace and despair 
that was crushing Mark's heart was as nothing by the 
side of a cracked tea-cup or the draught from the 
staircase window. 

Belle was too young for a confidante, and besides, 
as I must explain later, Belle was part of the great 
trouble ; so Mark was thrown back upon himself, and 
had no one to advise and comfort him in those dark 
hours when he called up the memory of his father 
and put him on his trial. 

Such a kindly, pleasant face, with a sparkle of fun 
in the eyes and a comic, little twitch at the corner of 
the mouth, as of one who saw the amusing side of life, 
an easy-going manner, and an infectiously light- 
hearted laugh. 

When Mark could conjure him up as he was in life. 
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or even as he had lain in death, with the calm of 
utter content on his sleeping face, it seemed entirely 
impossible to believe the long story of deceit and 
dishonesty. 

* I could have declared that I knew every thought 
of his heart,' poor Mark would say, brought face to 
face with that fact in life. That even the heart 
nearest to ours may be an unknown country full of 
secret motives, undreamt-of impulses, unconfessed 
thoughts! Perhaps when we know even as we are 
known by Him unto whom all hearts are open, all 
desires known, and from whom no secrets are hid, 
some of the mysteries of this unintelligible world 
may be explained, and tout comprendre sera tout 
pardonner. 



CHAPTER 11. 
mark's inheritance. 

A man I am crossed with adversity. 

Shakespeare. 

I SAID in my last chapter that Belle could not be a 
confidante in Mark's trouble because she was so 
young, and, moreover, was part of his great trouble ; 
for Mr. Manners, Belle's father, when he died, had 
commended his little girl to the guardianship of his 
old friend Hastings, and had left to him also in trust 
for her all the money he had laboriously scraped to- 
gether during his hard-working life ; a sum altogether 
which, with liberal allowance for the years of her 
minority and education, would form quite a consider- 
able fortune when she came of age. 

Mrs. Hastings used to discuss with her more inti- 
mate cronies what would be her duty when the girl 
was grown up ; whether she ought not to take her up 
to London to introduce her into society, or, whether 
Lady Martingale, the member's wife, would consent 
to present her at court and chaperone her in the 
higher circles, where, Mrs. Hastings was fain to con- 
fess, she herself might not find herself quite at home 
after twenty years' vegetating at Duckington, even if, 
as her friends doubted, she had ever had much ex- 
perience in such bright spheres. 
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' I 'm sure it is the least Lady Martingale can do,' 
Mrs. Hastings used to say, * after all John did for Sir 
Miles at the last election. Every one says he would 
not have had a chance of the seat if it had not been 
for John's "indefatigable exertions; and I don't think 
a brace of pheasants and an invitation to a garden 
party every summer is any adequate return.* 

But all these bright expectations were at an end 
now. Lady Martingale was not likely to introduce 
the ward of a swindler into society, and, worse still, the 
object of such introductions had vanished with the 
chance of attaining them, for there was no heiress to 
make her d^but, but only a penniless, little, dark- 
eyed girl, whose face was likely to be her only fortune, 
and that, from all appearances at present, a very poor 
one. 

Yes, Belle's money had been made away with along 
with the rest, and the mere fact that there was no one 
to take the child's part and make a stir about the 
wrong that had been done her, made it more intoler- 
able to Mark, and he could in no way echo his 
mother's tearful thankfulness that the child was too 
young to understand anything about it, and that the 
old uncle who used to write and ask about her some- 
times had died the year before. 

He grew to shrink from the very sight and sound 
of the child, who before that had often been his pet 
and playmate ; the sound of her step on the stairs or 
her voice about the house worried and fretted him, 
and he would often get up and go away when she 
came into the room, or wander about aimlessly on his 
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12 BELLE. 

return from the office in the evening, so as not to be 
in till after the child's bedtime. 

* Are you angry with me, Mark ? * the child asked 
once, with a quivering lip and big, shining eyes. She 
had followed him out into the garden, where he had 
gone to escape her, and he had given an expression 
of irritable misery as the little figure appeared on the 
gravel-walk that had not yet lost its trim, cared-for 
look. 

He caught her up in his miserable, young arms and 
carried her to the old apple-tree, where the tail of the 
kite still hung. 

He could not speak at first, his breath came so 
thick and fast as if he had been running very quickly ; 
and she put her arm round his neck and watched 
the kitten making wild leaps at the end of the kite's 
tail, which hung tantalizingly just out of reach. 

* Angry with you? ' he said at last. * I think, little 
Belle, you are the only person in heaven and earth 
that I am not angry with.' 

And Belle hugged his head close and rubbed a soft 
cheek against his, and said, ' Poor Mark ! dear Mark ! ' 
But she could no more understand his trouble than 
the kitten could, who had left off its futile attempt to 
reach the kite's tail, and was climbing up the spade 
which lay in the comer, resting against the wall, where 
a vanished hand had tossed it. 

If Belle was the only person Mark was not angry 
with, the position did not do her much good, for he 
avoided her as much as possible ; and when she could 
not or would not be avoided, all the pleasant, easy- 
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going good-fellowship between them was quite gone, 
the petting and teasing, the romping and wild games 
that made her such a tomboy, Mrs. Hastings used to 
say. 

He would play with her now if she begged and en- 
treated, but a very little of such play was enough for 
Belle, for children soon find out when it is only the 
outward mask of a playmate they have to do with, 
while behind there is a careworn, preoccupied per- 
son whose mind is full of other things, and who hardly 
knows who wins or who loses the game, forgets to 
take up the cards he has won at Beat-my-neighbor, 
and, if he pays any attention at all to his moves at 
Halma, carefully moves to the advantage of his 
adversary. 

The merest baby child does not care to play on 
such terms, and Belle was not a baby, being seven 
years old soon after Mr. Hastings died, an age more 
foil of thought and understanding than we often give 
it credit for. 

So Belle retired more and more to her own domain 
at the end of the garden, which she had quite to 
herself now, without the sympathizing companion of 
former days who entered into all her plans and im- 
aginings, and without the occasional inroads of mad- 
cap Mark, who was gone as completely as his father, 
and who in former days would descend upon her like 
a whirlwind and upset all her arrangements, though 
always inaugurating something fresh and delightful in 
their place ; put her up in the top branches of the 
apple-tree and pretend to leave her, or threaten to 
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toss her over the wall at the bottom of the garden 
right into the canal. 

The only visitor she ever had now was Amelia, the 
maid-servant, when she had been reproved for gossip- 
ing at the back-door or was in the middle of some 
job more than usually uncongenial, so that she re- 
quired a little recreation to support her under the 
burden, when she would come down the garden with 
a blacklead-brush in her hand and a smear from the 
samie on her nose, or with a dirty duster tucked into 
the band of a dirtier apron, and mount on the earth- 
work that Belle had constructed to bring her face 
above the level of the wall and scour the towing- 
path up and down for objects of interest. 

The earthwork always required a good deal of 
restoration after such visits from Amelia, not being 
constructed to sustain such solid worth, so Belle re- 
garded her visits with mixed feelings; and, indeed, 
they were not of very frequent occurrence, as the 
towing-path did not offer much that was amusing to 
Amelia, and the chaff of the occasional bargees was a 
bit rough even for her taste. 

'Whatever can you find to look at?* she would 
say to Belle, who in those lonely days would spend 
hours on her earthwork, leaning her elbows on the 
part of the wall where, by arduous labor and with 
many cut fingers and scratches, she had removed the 
bits of glass that bade defiance to any intruders from 
the towing-path. * There ain't nothing but them 
'orrid barges with them fellers as is full of their 
imperence.* 
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Perhaps the dark, serious child's face looking down 
from the top of the wall did not provoke the same 
* imperence ' as Amelia's smudged countenance ; 
but there was an endless fascination to £elle in the 
gayly painted barges, whose crude reds and blues and 
yellows were in gaudy contrast with the grimy inte- 
riors, of which she caught a glimpse now and then, 
and the dirty raggedness of their inhabitants — dull, 
weary-looking women, holding the tiller; surly, un- 
shaven men, plodding along doggedly on the path 
behind the patient, long-suffering, raw-boned horse 
straining at the tow-rope; half-clad, gypsy-looking 
children rolling about on the coal, which was the 
principal freight, and being scolded and sworn at in 
shrill tones by their mothers and in deeper accents 
by their fathers. 

She grew to know some of the barges by sight, 
and there was one young woman who looked out 
for her, and made her little chocolate-colored baby 
kiss its dirty hand to her. 

She knew some of the horses too, and for some 
of them she made preparation for refreshment on 
the way — groundsel and milk-thistle, of which the 
garden produced a luxuriant crop ; though it often 
happened that the driver was too surly and ill- 
tempered, and sometimes too drunk, to take any 
notice of the bunch of green that fell at his feet from 
the garden wall 

When there were no barges passing. Belle's imagi- 
nation supplied their place on the dull, leaden waters 
of the canal with all manner of gay craft, fairy or 
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classical or historical or fashionable, 6t a judicious 
mixture of any or all, as her fancy and the books 
she had been reading dictated, and she peopled the 
muddy towing-path with gallants and courtiers, robber 
chieftains and fairy princes, in interesting variety. 

Sometimes she got si little mixed between the real 
and the imaginary, and if she had been suddenly 
wafted from that crumbling earthwork to a witness- 
box, with a keen-eyed counsel to cross-question her, 
and twelve stolid British jurymen awaiting the words 
from her lips to decide the fate of some culprit in 
the dock, I doubt if anything like the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth could have 
been drawn from her. 

For instance, on one occasion, when a brilliant 
Elizabethan pageant had been passing by, conveyed 
in galleys of the Roman period, some of which, I 
am afraid, were propelled by steam — but these are 
details — one of the gallants, clad in a scarlet blazer, 
and with boating trousers cut short at the knees — 
an unusual dress at that time, one would have 
thought — looked up and laughed as he passed, and 
tossed up a rosebud he had stuck in his coat. 

It certainly was not all fancy, for she carried that 
rosebud when she went in to tea, and Mrs. Hastings 
asked where she got it from. And she put it in 
water in a dolPs teapot, and kept it till it was quite 
dry and brown, and then Amelia swept it away into 
the dust-pan, and Belle had one of her occasional 
outbursts of passion in consequence, and screamed 
and stamped and threw herself about till she was 
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quite exhausted. *One of her tantrams/ Amelia 
called it, and Mrs. Hastings alternately coaxed and 
scolded. 

But Mark would not have her punished, and even 
after hearing the cause of the storm, told with con- 
vulsive sobs that shook the child all over, went out 
and looked carefully, but in vain, in the dust-hole for 
the lost treasure, which certainly had a value, if for 
no other reason, by proving that Mar^chal Niel roses 
are not such modern improvements, but were known 
in the time of good Queen Bess. 

He brought home a beautiful rose for her next day, 
having walked several miles to secure it for her ; but 
it was not the same, and though she thanked him and 
made much of the rose, and put it in one of the 
drawing-room vases, she hardly looked at it after the 
first five minutes ; and he found it next day dead, for 
she had forgotten to put any water in the vase. 

She did not happen to be at her post of observa- 
tion on the wall a few days later, when that same 
Elizabethan gallant, this time in no gay company — 
though that, indeed, had been the case on the former 
occasion — and dressed in ordinary attire, passed by 
on the towing-path, and looked up at the garden 
wall. 

* That was where that queer, little kid with the big, 
black eyes was staring, as if she could see the seven 
wonders of the world,' he said to himself. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THE MAINWARING GIRLS. 

My only books 
Were woman's looks, 
And folly 's all they 've taught me. 

MOORB. 

ON the other side of the High Street at Ducking- 
ton, opposite to the Hastings* house, lived the 
Mainwarings — * Dr. Mainwaring,* as the brass plate 
on the door informed passers-by, and as the red lamp 
over the small surgery-door farther on, continued to 
proclaim through the night. 

That dreary morning when Mr. Hastings slept that 
profound sleep from which no breakfast- bell nor fret- 
ful reminder of the lateness of the hour from his wife 
could rouse him, Dr. Mainwaring had been sum- 
moned, and had nm across in dressing-gown and 
slippers and one of the girls' garden hats, almost be- 
fore Mark and his mother had realized the awful 
solemnity of the occasion, which allowed no thought 
of the doctor's grotesque appearance. 

Mark and the Mainwaring girls had been great 
friends till this day. There were four of them, fat, 
good-natured, untidy and gossiping, kind-hearted and 
lazy, which does not sound an attractive mixture of 
qualities, but as a matter of fact, when well mixed 
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and judiciously proportioned, and joined to pleasant 
exteriors, fresh healthy complexions, bright smiling 
eyes, and an undisguised liking for yourself, are very 
endurable. 

They all of them liked Mark very much, but so, 
for that matter, they did all young men and most 
girls. Bessie, the youngest, even had a slightly sen- 
timental feeling regarding him which was not quite 
unreciprocated. 

There was no deception about them. Their faults 
were all on the surface, and they acknowledged their 
own and each other's quite openly. 

'Lucy, you are lazy. Here, Mark, just turn her 
out of that arm-chair or she '11 grow into it.' 

'Now, Mark, don't come in here. The room is 
like a pigsty. There never was such an untidy 
family.' 

'Come in, do, Mark, and tell us a bit of news. 
We 're sick for a good gossip.' 

He had seen them in the most neglig^ of home 
life, curling their fringes, darning their stockings, 
writing their love-letters. They had a code of signals 
by which they could call him over, if there was a bit 
of interesting gossip to impart, or they were going to 
make toffy or roast chestnuts or wanted to show him 
their new hats. 

They were sincerely sorry for Mark when his father 
died, though they rather revelled in the details of the 
sad event, which they imparted to interested listeners 
at a succession of subdued afternoon tea-parties, at 
which they were heartily welcomed, as, from their 
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house being exactly opposite the Hastings' and Dr. 
Mainwaring having been called in, they were more 
accurately informed in the matter than any one else 
in Duckington ; and it is a great thing in a country 
town to have the latest information on any subject, 
even if it is a painful one. 

Nor was their sympathy or affection for Mark any 
the less because when those ugly rumors about his 
father began creeping about in Duckington, they 
received them with open ears and passed them on 
with open mouths. 

They could not the least understand Mark's over- 
whelming sense of disgrace and misery. If it had 
been any one nearly connected with themselves, even 
Dr. Mainwaring himself, I think they would hardly 
have felt more than a certain sense of importance, so 
differently are people constituted. 

They were puzzled to think why Mark kept away 
from them. It was all very well that first week when 
the blinds were down, and it was proper for "people 
to stop indoors, and only to be as well as could be 
expected in answer to inquiries. Even then, they 
I thought, he might have run across in the evening 
after dark ; it was not like strangers, and they were 
such old friends. 

But afterwards his avoidance of them seemed 
downright unkind and inexplicable. They were so 
awfully sorry for him, and he knew it, and might have 
reckoned on their sympathy; and one would have 
thought they were the first he would have come to in 
his trouble. But no ; they heard all about Mr. Hast- 
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ings' misdeeds from other people ; every one in the 
place seemed to know about it before they did, and 
they were no longer the centre of those afternoon tea- 
parties, with the latest information to impart, but 
were in the inferior position of listeners, with no 
further details to contribute. 

The old signal of the bit of ribbon tied to the 
tassel of the blind, which had never failed to bring 
him in former days, was now entirely disregarded; 
and when Bessie tried a pea-shooter against the 
window where he had been clearly visible a minute 
before, the blind was drawn down instead of the 
storm of return peas which would in former days 
have replied to such a challenge. It was a long 
time before they got used to this new state of affairs, 
to the blank want of response in the opposite house, 
to Mark turning on his heel when they otherwise 
would have met in the street, and to his being in too 
great a hurry for more than a word and a nod when 
he ran right up against one of them and there was no 
escape. 

They made one or two attempts to get at him 
through Belle ; but the child had never been much 
of a favorite with them, being what they called * old- 
fashioned,* and having all sorts of notions and fancies 
that they could not in the least enter into, and a way 
of asking questions which they were quite unable to 
answer. 

So, after one or two attempts at having her to tea 
and plying her with raspberry jam, and taking her 
out for walks, with chocolate to fill up pauses in the 
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conversation, or to create a diversion when questions 
became embarrassing, the Mainwarings gave it up as 
a bad job. 

It was just then that Rose got engaged to a young 
doctor in the neighborhood, so there was something 
else to be thought of; and after that the house at the 
end of High Street which had stood empty so long 
was taken and thoroughly done up, and taken, more- 
over, by an elderly clergyman who took pupils and 
prepared them for Sandhurst or the universities. 
Now only reflect on what this signified. A succession 
of youths open to any amount of tennis and boating, 
picnics, impromptu dances, and mild, harmless flirta- 
tion ; so that the Mainwaring girls had generally one 
or two in tow, and flannel-clad forms with rackets in 
hand were frequently to be seen lounging on the 
Mainwaring door-steps, or leaning on the railings that 
kept the Mainwaring dining-room more secluded 
from the public gaze than was the case with the house 
opposite. 

Censorious remarks were made on these goings-on 
by some of the elderly ladies in Duckington, and 
here let me chronicle that it was the married ladies 
who were far the most severe and spiteful, and nota- 
bly the ones who had daughters of their own. It is 
quite a fallacy to imagine that the old maids are the 
most spiteful and scandalous members of a com- 
munity. Give me the married ladies for double- 
distilled venom ! 

Old Miss Partlet, who was otherwise what you 
would call a typical old maid, was much less incHned 
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to be critical than Mrs. Butler, who had daughters of 
her own flirtatiously inclined, so that you would have 
thought she would be merciful to others, in the hope 
of mercy being meted out to her girls. 

But she was loud in her comments on the goings- 
on of those Mainwaring girls, and even once took 
upon herself to speak to Mr. Caxton on the subject, 
as she was quite sure he did not know of his pupils 
being at Dr. Mainwaring's morning, noon and night. 

She came off from that interview with a strange 
feeling of having been snubbed ; and yet Mr. Caxton 
had listened to all that she said with his usual courtly 
politeness and grave look of attention, and that inter- 
rogative ' Yes ? * which was so enigmatical. 

She did not see the little twinkle in his eye as he 
courteously showed her out and opened her umbrella 
for her, for it was a wet afternoon when the spirit 
moved her to testify against the Mainwaring girls. 

If she had seen that twinkle she could the better 
have understood why she never liked Mr. Caxton 
afterwards, which sudden change of opinion about 
him made her daughter shrewdly suspect that he had 
told her plainly to mind her own business, which was 
not so. 

As a matter of fact, he had taken the measure of 
the Mainwaring girls from the first with great accuracy, 
and he reckoned them as one of the advantages 
Duckington offered, along with the good water, gravel 
soil, and convenient neighborhood to the river. 
They were good-natured, pleasant, unaffected girls, 
who would take the lads easily through their first 
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attack of flirtation, which they must get over just like 
the measles. 

It does them all the good in the world to fancy 
themselves in love with a nice, sensible girl several 
years older than themselves, who will put up with 
their cubbishness and conceit. Of course, now and 
then the lads take the infection a little more severely ; 
and there was one young fellow whom Mr. Caxton 
had known in former years, who at eighteen had 
married his tutor's daughter, a woman twice his age, 
and had ruined his career, which should have been 
brilliant; alienated his family, which was. aristocratic 
and ambitious ; and had lived happy ever after in the 
most contrary way in spite of every one's dark 
prognostications. 

But this was a very exceptional case, and as a rule 
they loved — if this calf- sentiment can be dignified 
with the name of love — and then rode away, and 
their vows of eternal constancy hardly lasted longer 
than the cigar they smoked in the railway carriage as 
they journeyed away from Duckington. 

Of course there was the other side to be considered 
— whether the girl might not feel it a bit too deeply ; 
but Mr. Caxton was an old bachelor, and inclined to 
be cynical about women's feelings, though no doubt 
there was some exquisitely sweet, ridiculously sen- 
timental memory far back behind all those years of 
dry-as-dust coaching. There is generally such a 
deposit under an erection of cynicism. 

So Mr. Caxton tolerated what Mrs. Butler called 
*the goings-on' at Dr. Mainwaring's, and the society 
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of these amiable youths consoled the Mainwaring 
girls for the loss of their old friend and playfellow, 
Mark, who, though it was quite by his own fault, felt 
himself left still more hopelessly out in the cold when 
he saw those prosperous, light-hearted, young fellows 
having such good times over the way, where he used 
to reign supreme. 

Belle was not much given to contemplating life 
from the front windows of the house, though she was 
never tired of doing so from her perch by the garden 
wall, or else perhaps she might have seen the Eliza- 
bethan gallant again, seeing that he often passed along 
the street when the autumn rains had made the short 
cut along the towing-path muddy and unpleasant. He 
looked out once or twice for the little, dark-eyed child 
watching, Hke a very youthful Lady of Shalott, ' shadows 
of the world appear* along the muddy towing-path 
and turbid waters of the canal; but she was not 
there ; and then, as I have said, he took to going the 
other way, and walked past the front of the Hastings' 
house, without realizing that the garden behind led 
down to the towing-path, and was the one where the 
dark-eyed, little girl was watching. 

Indeed, I think he had forgotten all about her by 
that time, and as he passed along High Street he was 
more inclined to look at the opposite house, where 
one or other, and often all, of the Mainwaring girls 
were generally to be seen at the windows, ready at 
the slightest excuse — which, of course, soon offered 
itself — to exchange salutations with this pleasant, 
bright-faced youth. 
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Belle was absent from her watch-tower in conse- 
quence of a bad cold, which Mrs. Hastings, rather 
irritably resenting any one encroaching on her own 
special domain of invalidism, attributed, and perhaps 
justly, to stopping about in that horrid, damp garden, 
instead of running up and down and playing about, 
as most little girls would. 

* And Mark in such a fuss over the child, too ! 
One would think, to hear him, that a child had never 
had a cough before or got a little bit feverish with a 
cold. / might be at death's door before he would 
notice that I had anything the matter with me,* she 
would say, with a little hack in the throat at which she 
felt any really affectionate son would have taken alarm. 
*And I am quite sure he does not believe in the 
terrible nights I have.* Which I am afraid was 
true. 

So it was a long time before Belle went back to 
her post on the wall; and it was not till the spring 
that she renewed her acquaintance with the donor of 
the rose, whom she thought of still a good deal, but 
who was getting a little bit vague and mixed up with 
Sindbad the Sailor and the Red Cross Knight and 
various other heroes out of books, which Mark had 
managed to get for her to relieve the monotony of 
that long, dull winter. 

It was on a blustering March day, with a fresh 
southwest wind blowing, ruffling even the sluggish 
waters of the canal into little, mimic waves, and 
tossing Belle's dark hair across her eyes, and rooting 
out dead leaves from snug corners where they had 
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lain quietly all the winter, making the poor, dry things 
dance and flutter with a ghastly sort of merriment. 

It was after a gust of wind that had nearly upset 
her equilibrium, and had fairly bUnded her with a 
tangle of dark hair across her fece, tba^ on recover- 
ing herself, she found that her Tam-o'-Shanter had 
been blown off down on to the towing-path, perilously 
near the water, and was being rescued by some one, 
who returned it to her politely on the end of his stick. 

This was how Belle and Jerry — for that she dis- 
covered to be his name — renewed their acquaint- 
ance, and how she realized that he was a living person 
of the nineteenth century, who spoke English of the 
present day even with a mixture of quite up-to-date 
slang, and did not give vent to such expressions as 
* By my Halidom ! * or ' Gramercy ! ' who did not 
quaff a flagon of Malmsey, but spoke of the beer at 
the * George * with discerning criticism, and, on his 
own showing, partook of chops and steaks, instead of 
venison pasties, barons of beef, or peacocks brought 
to the board with tail erect. 

And yet to the end of their acquaintance, which 
was not yet, there was always a spice of the Eliza- 
bethan about Jerry in Belle's eyes, even in ordinary 
modem evening-dress, which is certainly as entirely 
unpicturesque and unheroic a style of dress as it is 
possible to conceive. 

Belle was naturally a very shy child. In former 
days, when visitors were every-day occurrences at 
Mrs. Hastings*, and the small heiress was a subject of 
interest, Belle used continually to be sent for, called 
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away from one or other of her enthralling games, and 
had to submit to hasty combing of hair and sponging 
of grubby Uttle hands, and donning of * company ' 
pinafores, to go into the drawing-room, where she 
would stand with her toes turned in and her lips 
pushed out and her brows drawn together into a 
most repulsive scowl, which made the ladies who 
kissed her grudgingly presented cheek and held her 
unwilling hand inwardly think that it was lucky there 
was some gilding for such an unattractive, little pill. 

But Jerry had a special genius, possessed by a 
happy few, of restoring shy, embarrassed people to 
their sober senses, and after that little interview over 
the Tam-o'-Shanter, Belle and Jerry became quite 
warm friends. He never failed to look out for her 
directly he was round the turn of the towing-path 
which brought him in sight of the garden wall, and 
he passed that way regularly every day except Sun- 
day ; and no stress of weather could keep her from 
being at her perch watching for him at the appointed 
time, generally with a little bouquet of any humble 
flowers the garden could produce, often partaking of 
the character of weeds, pimpernel and eyebright and 
such-like, which he dutifully placed in his buttonhole 
instead of the gardenia or stephanotis or dainty 
bunch of lilies that was there before he turned the 
corner. 

It is difficult to. realize the extent to which this 
gay, bright- faced youth grew to occupy the thoughts, 
waking and sleeping, of the solitary, shy, imaginative 
child. 
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In other circumstances the feeling she concentrated 
on him would have been diffused among half-a-dozen 
other objects — a doll, a big brother, a dog, a gov- 
erness, a family of rabbits, a desk with a lock and key 
and a secret drawer. We most of us can recollect 
something that was the object of out childish adora- 
tion, only with most children it is, happily, not ex- 
clusively confined to one person or thing; not all 
the eggs are put in one poor basket, to be knocked 
over by the first careless elbow. 

But Belle had no distractions. She had never 
cared for dolls; she had no live pets, the only 
animal about the place being a large, solemn tabby 
cat, who had a sublime indifference, bordering on 
contempt, for the human race. Mrs. Hastings' 
querulous selfishness repelled the child, and Mark's 
spasmodic outbursts of miserable affection frightened 
her ; and the advances of the Mainwaring girls, with 
their accompanying raspberry jam and chocolate, did 
not appeal to her as they would to many children. 

So in Belle's unoccupied mind Jerry had a little 
fane devoted entirely to his worship, a devotion com- 
pared to which many of the most passionate loves of 
later years might show but poorly, and which per- 
haps can be most worthily compared to a dog's 
wonderful affection for his master, with a touch of the 
self-devotion of a mediaeval nun. 

So when, one July day, he announced that he was 
going off next week to Scotland, and should not be 
coming that way again, the feeling produced in the 
child was something very nearly akin to despair. 
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Their intercourse had meant very little to him — 
just a few good-natured words tossed carelessly to a 
quaint, little, serious child who dropped from the wall 
a rubbishy bunch of flowers that he put in his button- 
hole for a joke. He hardly gave a thought to her 
the rest of the day, which was filled up with all 
the interests and occupations and pleasures that most 
young lives contain ; and now he announced his de- 
parture very lightly, almost cheerfully, with half his 
mind full of the preparations for his journey and 
plans for the future. 

'Shall you never come any more?' asked a very 
trembling voice from above; and, looking up, he 
saw eyes bigger than ever with the gathering tears. 

Jerry could not bear tears. * Never 's a long day,' 
he said. * Never fear, little one. I shall come back 
some day. So don't quite forget me.* 

'I shall never forget you,* she said with such a 
tragic, little voice that he smiled to himself as he 
walked away, and sighed too, and wished that his 
mother could have the child to make her * happy 
and jolly, as little kids ought to be.* 

And Belle crouched down behind the wall and 
cried till she was sick, and went indoors with such a 
white and woebegone little face that even Mrs. Hast- 
ings, who was not quick at noticing other people's 
symptoms, remarked on it and drew Mark's attention 
to it. 

' I really think, Mark, that child is not right in the 
head. She mopes about all day by herself, and if 
any one speaks to her, jumps nearly out of her skin 
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and looks quite idiotic. It 's so dreadfully difficult to 
get any one into Earlswood, and wants so much in- 
fluence and costs so much in postage and having 
cards printed, or else — ' 

But here Mark's patience, never a very good wear- 
ing article, gave way, and he flew out at his mother 
in what she described as his usual brutal and un- 
reasonable manner. 

She had never suggested getting Belle into Earls- 
wood ; he could not pretend that she had. All she 
had said was quite the other way, about the difficulty 
and expense of getting any one into the place. So 
why he should have flown to the conclusion that she 
meant to send Belle there perhaps he could explain, 
for she was sure she could not. 

When his mother got into one of these argumenta- 
tive and highly logical conditions, there was nothing 
for Mark but to endure it as best he could, which I 
am afraid was not always very well ; and Belle was so 
abstracted and absent-minded and heavy-eyed at tea, 
that it did not need Mrs. Hastings* meaning looks 
and coughs to draw his attention to the child, who 
was evidently miles away from the piece of bread and 
butter that lay untouched on her plate, or the weak 
tea that was running in a gentle stream from her cup 
on to her pinafore. 

Mark had promised himself a walk that evening, 
but he made up his mind now that he would stop at 
home and amuse her ; but the sacrifice of his walk 
was quite thrown away, for Belle would play at noth- 
ing; she would not be read to or talked to; she 
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would not even condescend to toflfy-making, though 
Mark spent sorely begrudged pence on the materials 
for the concoction, and, long before her usual bed- 
time, she elected to go to bed. 

She was not really sleepy, as Mark felt sure at the 
time, and he was confirmed in his suspicion by a 
glimpse he got later in the evening, through the open 
door of Belle's room, of a little white figure perched 
up in the window, with its knees drawn up to its chin, 
and the moonlight making the small face among the 
tumbled hair look as white as the night-dress she 
wore. 

* Never is a long day,' she was saying to herself, 
*but I will never forget him.* 



CHAPTER IV. 

SPENDING A LONG DAY. 

So dark a mind within me dwells, 
And I make myself such evil cheer. 

Tennyson. 

LONG days have very different meanings. There 
were the long days Mrs. Hastings spent with 
various friends, which I am sure were days of great 
length and tediousness to all concerned, Mrs. Hast- 
ings coming home in such a state of exhaustion that 
an unprejudiced observer might well have wondered 
that she should voluntarily expose herself to such 
fatigue, particularly for the sake of seeing people 
whom she freely criticised in most unfavorable 
terms. 

There were the Mainwarings' long days, when they 
said reproachfully to one of their admirers from Mr. 
Caxton's whom they had not seen for a week, that he 
had not been to see them for many a long day, 
though each day as it passed, they declared, was far 
too short for all they wanted to get into it. 

Jerry's * long day * actually turned out to mean ten 
years, for that period elapsed before he walked again 
along the towing-path at the back of the houses in 
Duckington High Street. 
3 
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I dare say if little Belle had understood that ten 
years was the long day which must elapse before she 
saw Jerry again, she might have thought it almost 
synonymous with never, for ten years is almost an 
unimaginable period at eight years old, requiring 
seven-league boots for the mind to surmount the 
hills and vales of childhood, and pass over the 
uninteresting tablelands of education, and reach what 
appears from that standpoint to be the paradise of 
the grown-up. 

Those ten years had made very little difference in 
Duckington at the first glance. The Mainwaring 
girls (for girls is an elastic term, stretching in some 
cases well into middle life) still pervade the place, 
and promenade the High Street, and lean out of 
window and make themselves generally conspicuous. 
They are rather fatter, to be sure, and more untidy, 
but quite as good-natured ; while their youthful ad- 
mirers, who still retain their youth, not being iden- 
tical with the flannel-clad forms that adorned the 
doctor's door-step ten years before, but successors 
of those same heroes, follow loyally in their footsteps 
in mild flirtation with the Mainwarings, and still hang 
over the railings and call loud boyish chaff to the 
smiling faces that always welcome them. 

Mrs. Butler still sniffs disapproval, though she 
announces acidly that the Mainwarings are quite 
old enough to take care of themselves, which all 
sensible people thought was the case ten years before. 
Lucy Butler's last vagary, a very trying one to her 
mother, is rcDuncialion of the world and its follies. 
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and the adoption of a semi-conventual garb, a sort 
of cousin of mercy effect which is eminently unbe- 
coming, and certainly a mistake if it is intended, 
as some people unkindly hint, to attract the new 
curate, a pleasant, red-faced young cricketer, who 
is vowed to celibacy on account of his poor pros- 
pects, as surely as any of his Romish brethren. 
Moreover, if he were not too honest to marry on 
a hundred a year and no prospects, he has a little 
cousin somewhere in the north, as pleasant and red- 
faced and fond of cricket as he is, to whom he would 
oflfer his hand immediately, for she has had his heart 
ever since they played cricket together in pinafore 
days. 

Miss Partlet trips about the town with her skirts 
held up round her skinny ankles in a fashion highly 
amusing to Mr. Caxton's pupils; but those same 
ankles carried her on many more kind errands than 
their sturdy limbs ever accomplished. Indeed one 
-old woman told Mr. Philips, the red-faced curate, 
that she always thought of Miss Partlet' s goloshes 
when she read about * feet shod with the preparation 
of the gospel of peace ; ' which Mr. Philips repeated 
as a good joke to Mr. Caxton, who pondered. 

Mr. Caxton looks no older for ten years' cramming, 
though any one might think such work likely to bring 
gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

I think the possession of a hobby (of which more 
anon) helped to keep him young. It is a great pre- 
vention to the ravages of age to have a hobby, and 
the wrinkles and hard lines that gathered and hardened 
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during the hours of 'study/ as it was facetiously 
called, smoothed out and softened when his library 
door closed behind him, and he gave a long stretch 
and shake, as if he were shaking oflf the dust of the 
' oaves,* as he irreverently called those golden youths 
in the privacy of his own mind. 

It is no use taking oaves too seriously, but it is 
certainly a trial for a thoughtful observer to sit for 
hours in the company of a score of young men in 
every attitude of listless inattention and profound 
boredom, or worse still when there are concealed 
jokes and shaking shoulders and exchange of little 
notes across the table, quite unconnected, it need 
scarcely be said, with the dog's-eared lexicons or 
thumbed Euclids on the table, or with the careful and 
exhaustive explanations of the same from their tutor. 

It is a pity to spell Life with too large an * L,* but 
it is sometimes borne in on the mind what a very 
small ' 1 ' these young fellows are beginning their life 
with, which might be spelt out and written so large 
and nobly. 

Mark Hastings has not aged in the same propor- 
tion as he did that first year after his father's death, 
though he never would be again the boy Mark whom 
the Mainwarings so much regretted ; but that perhaps 
was hardly to be wished. 

Mrs. Hastings' peevish face was occasionally to be 
seen through the dusky windows of the gloomy look- 
ing house, and now and then her shabby crape bonnet 
appeared in the street and at church ; but by steady 
cultivation of invalid habits she really had attained to 
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a certain amount of delicacy, and Mark's incredulity 
of her sufferings was not so well founded as it had 
been at first. 

Belle had grown a whole foot in those ten years, 
and though the ugly duckling could scarcely be said 
to have developed into the beautiful, stately swan, she 
was certainly not as plain as most of the Duckington 
people reckoned her, who were generally inclined to 
judge more from the toilet and hair-dressing than 
from the features and expression ; and as Miss Pink, 
the dressmaker (latest Paris fashions), patronizingly 
said, * Of course, poor Miss 'Astings can't afford her 
things properly made, so she 's never fit to be seen.' 

But to any one who could look beyond a shabby 
sailor hat and an ill-fitting dress, Belle's small, sensi* 
tive face and large gray eyes, that look almost black 
from their thick fringe of dark lashes, were not unat- 
tractive ; and the dark hair growing low on her fore- 
head, and still falling in a mane over her shoulders, 
might have pleased some tastes better than the buns 
and frizzles and curls and painfully produced waves 
that were the fashion in Duckington. 

She had had some education of a sort eminently 
unsatisfactory to Mrs. Hastings, since it was education 
without anything outward to show for it, seeing that 
she could not play a note on the piano, which, ex- 
' cept as an outward and visible sign of unladylike lack 
of accomplishments, might be reckoned a mercy, as 
the piano-tuner was one of the economies practised 
in the Hastings family. Neither could she speak 
«ven as many words of French as Mrs. Hastings 
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fondly imagined herself capable of, and Latin was 
distinctly unfeminine. 

That first year after Mr. Hastings died, his widow 
undertook the child's education, which meant two 
hours in the morning, when Belle sat up with a slate, 
or a copy-book, or a dog's-eared French grammar, 
and Mrs. Hastings gave divided attention, with pins 
in her mouth, altering a dress, or writing a note, or 
scolding Amelia through the open door. Constant 
interruptions nibbled into the two hours, and they 
generally came to an untimely end, either from Mrs. 
Hastings' patience being exhausted by the child's 
dense stupidity, or from some crisis in dressmaking, 
or from Amelia's delinquencies, making even pre- 
tended attention to Belle impossible. 

Mark had shrewd suspicions of what Belle's lessons 
might mean under his mother's management, and 
he had been casting about vainly for some other 
means for the child's education, — even taking into 
serious consideration the national school, and the 
deadly opposition to be expected from his mother at 
such a degrading proposition, — when a happy solu- 
tion of the difl&culty presented itself in the person of 
Mr. Spence. 

He was the organist at the church, whose sight was 
failing, and who was getting more and more in- 
capable of dealing unassisted with those incarnations 
of mischief, choir-boys. He lived with his sister at 
a little house close to the churchyard. He had been 
mtional schoolmaster for years, but he was a gentle, 
thoughtful, kindly man, quite unfit to keep up with 
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all the present requirements of school life, or to 
struggle and push and grind and work his school up 
to the proficiency demanded in these stirring days ; 
and so the tide swept past him and left him stranded, 
and he got some bad reports, and the school mana- 
gers began to look black at him, and there was a 
talk of a Board school. 

He had a certain amount of musical ability, 
more feeling and appreciation than executive skill, 
but enough of that to satisfy the moderate re- 
quirements of Duckington. When, therefore, he 
resigned his place as schoolmaster he retained his 
post as organist, and was supported in his tenure of 
office by the vicar and a few loyal old friends, Mark 
Hastings among them, against the occasional attacks 
of more up-to-date members of the congregation 
or cultivated choir-men who belonged to choral 
societies, and had aspirations beyond the solid old 
double chants and dignified hymn tunes, and who 
protested against the old man's certainly ineffectual 
renderings of solemn, dull old composers, when, as 
they truly remarked, there are so many books of 
easy voluntaries for the organ, introducing all sorts 
of familiar airs, some of them operatic and very 
sweet. 

He was never very good on the piano, so he did 
not get any pupils after Miss Windrows dispensed 
with his services in teaching her young ladies, and 
engaged a certain Signor Somebody, who somehow 
had contracted an Italian prefix at some musical 
college (being pure Loamshire born and bred) — 
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a prefix which looked very well on Miss Windrows* 
prospectuses, and was quite as efficacious with in- 
quiring parents as the enigmatical letters following 
some professors' names, which the signor had failed 
to obtain the right to affix in his musical career. 

So times were rather hard at the neat, little house 
in the churchyard, especially when Mr. Spence's 
sight began to fail and the choir-boys became pro- 
portionately troublesome. Miss Priscilla eked out 
the small income by plain needlework, but it did 
not amount to much, especially as she felt it neces- 
sary to do it in a genteel and almost condescend- 
ing manner, as if payment were of no moment 
and she only did it for pleasure to employ her leisure 
time. 

People get so used to what is always before their 
eyes, and the organist and his sister kept up such a 
brave outward show of genteel respectability, that I 
think they might have starved genteelly and re- 
spectably if Mr. Caxton's hobby had not brought him 
poking about in Duckington church. 

Brasses were Mr. Caxton's hobby, and in Ducking- 
ton church are many such of great antiquity and 
interest; and when Mr. Caxton had shaken off the 
dust of the oaves, he would hie him away gayly to the 
church, where, with heel-ball and tissue-paper, he 
would make rubbings with infinite patience and in 
all sorts of extraordinary attitudes, sorely fatiguing to 
elderly limbs and detrimental to well-brushed clothes. 
Sometimes, if the organ was sounding and he re- 
quired information on any point, he would repair 
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to the organ gallery, and in this way he became 
acquainted with the old organist. 

It was in this way, also, that he became acquainted 
with Mark ] for, on going to the organ gallery one 
day, he found the player to be a young man, who 
scowled round at him with anything but a pleasing 
expression. But Mr. Caxton was not to be scowled 
down, and he obtained more information from the 
surly, young man than he had ever been able to ex- 
tract from poor old Spencers willing and amiable 
ignorance ; and useful information about brasses was 
such a very uncommon article in Duckington that 
Mr. Caxton was not likely to let it escape him, until 
Mark noisily shut up the organ and slouched out of 
the church with the very palpable purpose of getting 
out of his way. 

Music was Mark's hobby, and perhaps it was this 
that kept him from aging, in the same way that the 
brasses kept Mr. Caxton young ; anyhow, it was the 
one little bit of sweetness in his life amid the general 
bitterness. In those happy, old days when all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them had 
seemed spread before the boy's eyes to choose in 
which bright valley or on what sunny mountain-top he 
should spend his life, he had had radiant dreams of 
taking up music as a profession. But his talent, if 
talent he had, was not robust enough to withstand his 
father's good-natured opposition, or the copious floods 
of cold water which his mother poured on the idea, as 
she was deeply impressed with the notion that music 
was not the profession for a gentleman, and that play- 
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ing the fiddle was derogatory, and only suitable for 
dancing-masters and blind beggars. 

Of course now such dreams were as useless as to 
wish that he were the son of an honest man. 

Mr. Spence had always been a great ally of Mark's, 
and had submitted to a great deal of interference and 
dictation from the young fellow's masterful ways, and, 
now that those high-handed days were over, he made 
him free of the organ whenever he liked to come and 
play out some of the bitterness and wretchedness of 
his heart. In old days Mark had sometimes helped 
the organist with choir practices, and had boxed the 
boys' ears freely and awed them into a submission 
that appeared quite miraculous to the old man ; and 
now, just when Mark was fretting himself about Belle's 
education, Mr. Spence asked him for his assistance 
. again with the choir. It was easy enough to come to 
terms, they were both so poor ; it was no question, of 
charity on either side. Mark could not afford to pay 
for Belle's instruction, and Mr. Spence could not af- 
ford to pay for Mark's help with the organ and choir, 
so there was no obligation on either side; and the 
only person dissatisfied with the arrangement was 
Mrs. Hastings, who thought anything short of Miss 
Windrows derogatory. 

Derogatory was a favorite word of Mrs. Hastings', 
and she would rather, she declared, ill as she was, 
work night and day to teach that stupid child than 
that any one from their house should go to be taught 
by a man who had been a common schoolmaster. 

The day after Mr. Caxton had seen Mark in the 
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church he got the whole history of him and his 
troubles out of the organist. No doubt he had 
heard it all before, as he had come to Duckington 
when it was fresh in every one's thoughts; but 
country town gossip did not interest him, and it was 
principally for the sake of such help as Mark could 
give him about the brasses that he persevered in 
friendly overtures to the young man, in spite of his 
rude surliness, which only gradually gave way to Mr. 
Caxton's imperturbable courtesy and good nature. 

And in the course of extracting Mark's history 
from the old man, Mr. Caxton got an insight into 
the poverty at Church Cottage and the genteel straits 
there endured, and racked his kindly old brains for 
some time in seeking a way to alleviate them. 

Ultimately he appealed to Miss Priscilla to under- 
take the mending and managing of the linen at his 
establishment. 

* Servants are so careless,' he said, *and laun- 
dresses, as a rule, so unprincipled, that it will be 
a great benefit if you will manage the whole business 
for me.* 

And he almost convinced her that the advantage 
was mainly on his side, and that by her care and 
economy she nearly repaid the weekly stipend which 
made such a wonderful difference to the comfort of 
Church Cottage. 

It was not so easy to provide remunerative employ- 
ment for Mr. Spence. His blindness and entire 
ignorance of the subject made him quite unavailable 
as regards help in the matter of brasses, and music 
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was not one of the subjects of the oaves' curriculum, 
and in their lighter moments the banjo and planta- 
tion songs seemed the utmost they aspired to in that 
direction ; and Mr. Caxton, looking doubtfully at his 
own well-kept, stiff old fingers and his neatly gaitered 
feet, which had known a touch of gout more than 
once, felt that organ lessons at his age were out of 
the question. 

So help to the old organist had to be done 
indirectly, by giving such presents as gentility will 
accept. And in passing let it be noticed how curi- 
ously clearly defined are the limits between polite 
civility and insolent charity. You may give a pheas- 
ant, buying it and sending it with the poulterer's 
name clearly inscribed, so that no one could imagine 
that you have preserves in your back-garden ; but if 
you send the equivalent of that pheasant in beef from 
the butcher's, what mortal offence would be given I 
So, also, a bunch of grapes from the greengrocer's 
is admissible, but a peck of potatoes would be 
intolerable. 

So Mr. Caxton had to make little, elegant, indirect 
presents, when it would have saved a heap of trouble 
if he might have drawn a cheque out of his super- 
fluity and have done with it ; and it was when he was 
carrying some of these offerings that he discovered 
Belle at her studies, and learnt the bargain between 
Mark and the organist. 

Sometimes the child was crouched on the fender or 
perched in the window in some ungainly attitude, 
for elegance was not likely to be much attended to by 
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a blind teacher. But she received a good, simple, 
solid foundation of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
such as they have in national schools, and such as are 
not always to be found in young ladies' schools. 
And on this foundation was built up a curious incon- 
gruous mass of reading of all sorts and descriptions, 
for the child, whom Mrs. Hastings found so dull, was 
an omnivorous reader ; and as the old man's sight 
failed more and more, he got more and more de- 
pendent on other people, and Belle's lessons consisted 
more and more of reading aloud. She was quite 
contented with this form of instruction, and ready to 
go on for hours with her fresh, soft young voice, mak- 
ing desperate plunges at difficult words, ploughing 
through much that was unintelligible to her, picking 
out bits that interested her, and imagining a great 
deal that was not in the intention of the author, as, I 
am told, some admirers of Browning are apt to do. 

The supply of books, it need hardly be said, came 
from Mr. Caxton, who sometimes smiled to himself 
when he looked in and found the child reading some 
heavy work of history or biography, or even theology, 
and for her sake as well as the old man's he would 
introduce some lighter reading occasionally — fiction, 
or poetry, or travels — which made high festival at 
Church Cottage, and caused Belle to be late home to 
tea, and made even kind, old Miss Priscilla protest 
against straining young eyes and voices, and making 
young backs round poking over books. Mr. Spence 
used to apologize to Mr. Caxton for his selfishness in 
letting the child go on — ' But still, she seems to like 
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it ; ' and Mr. Caxton grew interested in the shy, dark- 
eyed little girl who was having such a strange, unusual 
education, as well as in the bitter, resentful young 
fellow who wailed out the injustice and hardness of 
his lot on the organ while Mr. Caxton was poking 
and peering after his brasses. 

It seemed utterly impossible to help the lad in any 
way. He was such a very prickly, sensitive subject, 
resenting even a kind word or a sympathizing look, 
going out of his way to avoid meeting, and looking 
steadily in an opposite direction when they acciden- 
tally did so, especially when others were present. 
He avoided, as if by instinct, sundry cunning little 
traps that Mr. Caxton laid for his pleasure, ignoring 
the evening paper with some important public news 
left as if by accident by Mark's hat in the porch, and 
declining the choice cigar that Mr. Caxton could not 
find room for in his cigar-case, though he had been 
standing in the rain eagerly scanning the posters out- 
side the book-stall, and though he craved as only a 
smoker does who has given up smoking for econ- 
omy's sake for a taste of good tobacco. 

It need hardly be said that it was more than all 
Mr. Caxton's arts were able to attain, though he made 
several ineffectual efforts to do so, to decoy Mark into 
his comfortable library, with its generous fires and de- 
lightful arm-chairs, whose dachshund proportions won Id 
have electrified former ages of spindle legs and up- 
right backs; where the light fell pleasantly from 
shaded lamps^ the lighting of which did not involve 
the overpowering smell of paraffin which seemed a. 
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necessary adjunct at home; where the walls were 
lined with shelves full of all sorts of books new and 
old ; and where the tables were strewn with all the 
latest publications and magazines. If Mr. Caxton 
could once have inveigled Mark in there, he felt con- 
fident he could have drawn some of the wretchedness 
out of his face, that was too young for such a look to 
become chronic. But this could not be managed, 
and he abused himself as an old fool who, in all con- 
science, had more than enough of youthful humanity, 
and yet must go out of his way to get at a surly, ill- 
conditioned young fellow who would have none of 
him. 
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CHAPTER V. 

jerry's return. 

All the land in flowery squares, 
Beneath a broad and equal -blowing ?rind, 
Smelt of the coming summer. 

Tennyson. 

BUT I want to get on to the end of Jerry's long 
day, those ten years during which many a time, 
after the first despair had passed away, Belle had 
looked up and down the towing-path wondering if he 
would ever come that way again. 

But I think when the end of that long day really 
came Belle had forgotten all about him as com- 
pletely as he had forgotten her, and when, one beau- 
tiful May morning, she came out into the garden and 
betook herself to her old place by the wall overlook- 
ing the canal, her mind was entirely taken up with 
other things. 

She did not need that old earthwork now to raise 
her to the level of the wall, as she had grown tall and 
slim ; and though, as I have said, Duckington criti- 
cised the dowdiness of her appearance, and though I 
am bound to allow with Duckington that her dress 
was washed out and short in the waist and skimpy in 
the skirt, there was a certain youthful grace in her 
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slight figure and natural, unaffected movements that 
all Monsieur Entrechat's instructions could not have 
imparted ; an(l he, you know, was the dancing-master 
at Miss Windrows', and came down from London, 
where he taught all the nobility and gentry, and, I am 
inclined to think, royalty itself. 

She had a little color that day, which was unusual 
to her ordinarily pale, little face, and this made her 
eyes brighter under the long, dark lashes, and showed 
that they were not black but gray, with dark rings in 
them. She had climbed up to look at a thrush's 
nest in the fork of the old apple-tree, that was all 
covered with pink and white blossom as young as if 
the branches that bore them were not gnarled and 
twisted and knotted with age and winter storms. 

There were four little birds in the nest, ugly 
enough just yet with their long bare necks and big 
mouths, though beautiful, no doubt, in the bright 
eyes of the mother, who scolds from the upper branch 
at the intruder who is looking at her treasures, while 
her mate trolls a jolly May song from the lilac bush 
hard by, undisturbed by the anxiety that troubles the 
maternal breast. 

That climb among the apple blossom has ruffled 
Belle's hair into pretty little rings and curls on her 
forehead such as no pincers or irons could have pro- 
duced, and set her Tam-o'-Shanter — she still wears 
a Tam-o'-Shanter, and I am not sure that it may not 
be the very same, so shabby is it; — jauntily on one 
side in so becoming a manner that no one, of her 
own sex anyhow, would believe that it is purely 
4 
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accidental and not the result of careful arrangement 
before the glass. 

But the long and the short of it is, that any one might 
have been attracted by Belle's face that morning as 
she stood looking over the wall away up the towing- 
path. 

She was debating what she should do with the day, 
for she had it all to herself. She was not going to 
Mr. Spence's, and much as she liked going, she was 
young enough to feel that it was a holiday, and that 
she ought to enjoy it. 

But what gave the greatest sense of holiday was, 
that Mrs. Hastings had gone out for the day — one 
of those long days of which I have spoken, which 
were so exhausting to herself and, it is to be feared, 
to her friends. Mark, too, would not be back to 
dinner, as he had to go on some business for Mr. 
Huxley, having, almost in spite of himself, worked 
into that gentleman's confidence, and being treated 
with a trust that he altogether repudiated and dis- 
claimed deserving. 

* Of all contrary, pig-headed, obstinate fellows,' his 
much-tried employer protested, ' give me Mark Hast- 
ings ; but I would trust him with untold gold.' 

Even Mary Anne, the successor of many another 
successor of Amelia, had gone out, though this was 
not in the bond, and was done entirely without Mrs. 
Hastings' knowledge. 

* You see. Miss Belle dear, mother 's terrible sadly, 
and the baby cutting his teeth crossways, so I said 
I 'd look round for a minute or two ; and I '11 set your 
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dinner all ready before I go, and you ain't never one 
much for potatoes, so you can have it just exactly 
when you feels hungry ; and I *11 turn a plate down 
over it, to keep Sam from getting at it, as is the 
worst, thievingest cat as I ever see, though missus 
won't ever believe as it 's him. And, Miss Belle dear,' 
went on the girl, with an insinuating sidling motion, 
* don't you go for to tell the missus as I 've just run 
out. She do worrit a gal so, and it ain't often as my 
cousin what 's in the militia comes over.' 

Which did not seem to Belle to exactly coincide 
with the first reasons given for going out, mother 
being sadly and baby cutting its teeth crossways ; but 
she did not make any objection on this score. 

' It will only be two minutes as I '11 be gone, and 
if any one comes to the door don't trouble ; there 
ain't likely to be anything as wants an answer, and 
the milkman always leaves the tin by the scraper." 

Which, considering that Mary Anne only meant to 
be out for a couple of minutes, seemed to be unne- 
cessary providence. But time slips away when a girl 
gets home, especially when a cousin in the militia is 
paying a call ; so when Mary Anne hurried back late 
in the afternoon, it was annoying to find the kitchen 
fire out, having first with an artfully aimed cinder 
burnt a hole in a tea-cloth hanging to dry. 

' Miss Belle might have kep' an eye on it, that she 
might ! But she ain't one bit of good. Why, our 
Bessie at home, as ain't six, can mind the baby, and 
put the kettle on, and fetch 'arf-a-pint from the public 
as 'andy as any one. And that cloth might have 
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burnt the house down ; and whatever am I to say to 
missus how it got burnt I'd like to know?' 

Sam ran out of the dining-room as Mary Anne 
looked in, with that unmistakable guilty look of con- 
sciousness of deserving punishment which naturally 
draws the attention to detect the crime, and Mary 
Anne delivered a well-directed flick with the burnt 
cloth, with very little doubt that a smack was 
deserved. 

Belle must have eaten her dinner in a very untidy 
way, for part of the meat was on the seat of the chair, 
the glass of water upset into the tray, and the pro- 
tecting plate on the ground cracked across. 

It was difficult to apportion the blame between 
Sam and Belle. Of course none was due to Mary 
Anne, who felt deeply injured. But when she went 
to seek the other culprit at the bottom of the garden 
she was not to be found, and Mary Anne had to face 
the prospect of her mistress's return to find a burnt 
tea-cloth, a cracked plate, and Miss Belle missing. 

* It 's those tiresome, interfering Mainwarings,' 
Mary Anne tearfully protested. 'They're always 
a-watching and a-prying, and I expect they see me 
just step round the comer, and come over and fetched 
Miss Belle away. And a fine piece of work they '11 
make of it ! As if I could n't say what I sees with all 
them young gents at Caxton's ! ' 

So Mary Anne glared impotent defiance at the 
house opposite, which, if looks could kill, would have 
ended the careers of the Misses Mainwaring, who, 
however, quite regardless of their doom or of Mary 
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Anne's misdeeds, were solemnly wobbling up and 
down High Street, held up by attendant oaves on 
either side, in their first essays at bicycling. 

But, happily for Mary Anne's peace of mind, at this 
juncture Belle made her appearance with a basketful 
of cowslips, and with such a strange, unusual bright- 
ness in her face that even Mary Anne noticed it, and 
had not the heart to scold her — more especially as 
she nobly undertook the responsibility of the cracked 
plate and even the burnt tea-cloth. 

But where had Belle been to get all those cowslips 
and the brightness in her face? Why, Jerry had 
come back, and had taken her in his boat far away 
up the river, beyond all experience of dull, trudging 
walks with Mark, or even what were meant to be holi- 
day excursions, when she and Mark put some bread 
and cheese in their pockets and explored the neigh- 
borhood. 

She had known Jerry again directly, though he was 
ten years older, and ten years between twenty and 
thirty generally work great changes in a man's appear- 
ance ; and he had known her too after a minute or 
two of puzzle and wonder where on earth he could 
have seen that bright, eager, delighted child's face 
before. * But then,' he told himself, * I had not the 
least recollection of that queer, little kid being at all 
pretty.' 

He had had a good many experiences in those ten 
years, and had seen a good many girls' faces ; and 
many of them had smiled on him, for Jerry was one 
of the sort that women smile on. But I do not 
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think in those ten years he had seen eyes more 
honestly, unaffectedly, beamingly pleased to see him, 
shining down on him with such unconcealed delight, 
without a spark of coquetry. 

I think it was that absence of coquetry that made 
him forget that those ten years had changed the child 
of seven into almost a grown-up girl. 

Why, many girls come out at seventeen, and have 
blossomed into all the airs and graces of young lady- 
hood, and have admirers (not in Eton jackets), and 
even serious love af£drs, and some, indeed, are already 
a little bit blasee. 

But circumstances had combined to make Belle 
very childish, always living with people considerably 
older than herself, and having no companion of her 
own age with whom to compare and measure herself, 
or to suggest or initiate emancipation from child- 
hood's restrictions. So Belle's hair still fell in a dark 
mane over her shoulders, and she went up to bed at 
an early hour, and was scolded and found fault with 
by Mrs. Hastings, and even on occasions by Mary 
Anne, in a manner that many younger girls would 
have resented. 

* Have you been here all the time ? ' Jerry asked. 
* Why, it must be eight or nine years since I was here 
last. And yet the very first time I come this way, 
here you are just the same — well, perhaps not just 
quite the same. I expect you Ve grown a bit, haven 't 
you ? You were a very small person then — all eyes 
and black hair. Do you remember the jolly, little 
button-holes you used to make me ? You might give 
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me a bit of that apple- blossom now. By Jove, the 
old tree is a picture ! ' 

And when she had picked him a dainty, little bit 
with half-open pink buds, he declared he was quite 
relieved to see that she could move. 

' I thought you must have taken root, like Daphne 
or some of those mythological people; and I was 
wondering how you looked in winter with snow on 
your Tam-o'-Shanter and icicles on your eyelashes.' 

And then Belle told him how, on the contrary, she 
was very seldom there now, and how she went to 
lessons every day and had no time to stare over the 
wall as she used when she was a baby. 

'It is only because to-day is a holiday, as Mr. 
Spence's brother is coming to see him, and Aunt 
Lucy has gone out, and Mark won't be in to dinner, 
and even Mary Anne is out ; so I am all alone. I 
was just thinking what I should do to amuse myself, 
and if it was warm enough to sit out here under the 
apple-tree. There is a thrush's nest in the fork, and 
they are quite good company.' 

' All alone ? Poor little girl, with only thrushes for 
playfellows ! Well, I 'm another lonely one, without 
even a thrush to speak to. I only came last night, 
and I had n't met a soul I know or who knows me, 
till I saw you looking over the wall. I 'm stopping at 
the " George " for the present, and I want, if I can, to 
get a boat and row up the river. Suppose you come 
along with me ? You can find birds'-nests and gather 
cowslips while I have a look round the old place. 
Have you ever been to Poundley?* 
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'No; but I've heard about it. It's where Sir 
Giles Haviland used to live.' 

Jerry nodded. * That 's the place. And what do 
you know about the Havilands ? ' 

' Miss PrisciUa tells me about them sometimes, and 
Mark says old Sir Giles was a splendid old man.' 

* So he was ; so he was.' 

* Mark says his son is not half such a man as his 
father.' 

* Well, Mark, whoever he may be, is about right 
there too ; but I don't know what opportunity he has 
had of forming such a poor opinion of him. What 
did he say besides of this worthless son ? ' 

* He said he was extravagant and reckless.' 
' Ah 1 Anything else ? ' 

' That he broke his father's heart.' 

Jerry gave a long, sharp draw in of his breath 
between his teeth. 

' He 's just wrong there, this Mr. Wiseacre Mark. 
Young Haviland may have been a good-for-nothing 
young fool, but his father did not think him so, nor 
would if he had been twenty times as bad. But 
there ! run and put on your bonnet and bring a 
basket for the cowslips. I suppose there 's no getting 
out at the back here, so you must meet me at the 
bridge ; and I '11 go and charter a boat and lay in 
some provender for our lunch.' 

So Jerry went off to ransack the confectioner's shop 
for tarts and cakes and sweets suitable for the litde 
girl that was to bear him company, and was busy 
arranging the cushions in the boat he had hired when 
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what appeared to him, out of the comer of his eye, 
to be a tall young lady came down the steps of the 
landing-stage and stood watching him; and it was 
only when he glanced round impatiently, wondering 
what had become of the child, that he realized it was 
Belle. 

He gave a long whistle almost of consternation. 

*Why,' he said, 'you never mean to say you're 
as tall as that?' 

*Yes,' said Belle penitently. 'I'm very sorry, 
but. I can't help it ; and I don't think I 've done 
growing yet.' 

*I don't believe it's really you,' Jerry went on. 
* It 's an elder sister. I shall go back and look for 
my little friend under the apple-tree.' 

But, in spite of her stature, there was a very child- 
ish quiver in Belle's lips, and I think very infantile 
tears would soon have rushed into her eyes if Jerry 
had not ceased his banter and held out his hand to 
her to help her into the boat. 

' Sit down quick,' he said, * so that I may forget 
how tall you are, and I '11 row off as fast as I can out 
of sight ; for what would all the Mrs. Grundys in the 
place say at this proceeding? There are always 
dozens of Mrs. Grundys in a country town.* 

* I don't think there are any in Duckington,' Belle 
said, brightening up now the fear of disappointment 
was removed. * I never heard of one.' 

' Happy, little girl ! ' said Jerry. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

POUNDLEY CX)URT. 

A league of grass washed by a slow, broad stream 
That, stirred with languid pulses of the oar. 
Waves all its lazy lilies and creeps on. 

Tennyson. 

POUNDLEY is a lovely, old place, standing on 
rising ground, with the park sloping down to 
the river, which there widens out into quite a con- 
siderable stream, with a small island in the middle, 
on which some big willows, now in all the dainty 
freshness of their spring bravery, dipped long branches 
into the water. 

From that island the old house looked very well, 
with its three gables and massive stacks of chimneys 
of richly colored old brick, and the gray stone mul- 
lions of its windows with their diamond panes. Over 
one of the gables the ivy had thrown a green mantle, 
showing dark against the background of elms in their 
pale spring dress, not very thick yet, for it was a back- 
ward season ; and among the elms were to be seen 
the massive horizontal branches, indigo foliage, and 
ruddy limbs of a large cedar. 

There was plenty of time for Belle to study the 
beauties of Poundley, for Jerr)' was tired with his long 
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pull up against the stream — five miles by the wind- 
ing of the stream, though it is barely four by the road, 
and less than three as the crow flies. He fastened 
the painter of the boat to one of the drooping willow- 
boughs, and lay back at the end of the boat with his 
cap drawn down over his eyes, leaving Belle to her 
own devices. 

She was very well used to such treatment, and 
more than contented to be left to herself now in 
such entirely new and interesting surroundings, with 
all the beautiful, tender tints of early spring, hundreds 
of shades of green on the trees and copses to right 
and left, and the great wide sweep of sunny park- 
land, over which now and then soft cloud-shadows 
passed. Nearer was the bright, sparkling river, stir- 
ring the dipping willow-boughs or the feathery water- 
weed, running swift and oily-smooth, except now 
and then when a fish jumped after a fly with a splash, 
making a widening big ring on the surface. Out of 
the sedges and osiers on the banks, among which 
the ye}low iris blossomed gayly, flew little bright-eyed 
birds of quiet plumage, of sorts unknown to Belle, 
and, I am afraid, to me also. But once she gave 
a cry which roused Jerry from his dreams, waking or 
sleeping, for a kingfisher flashed past in tropical 
magnificence. 

Down in the water she could see shoals of merry, 
little fish flitting about, and sometimes some larger 
ones sent the smaller fry scudding, and lay lashing 
the stream with lazy, pliant tails, till a movement 
of Belle's sent them ofl* like a flash, too quick for her 
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to see which way they went, and leaving only a little 
stir in the mud to tell they had been there at all. 

And in the boat there was enough to occupy her, 
leave alone the silent figure at the end of the boat, 
her old friend Jerry come back out of the dim memo- 
ries of childhood *s days ; for there was a great basket- 
ful of cowshps that she was tying up into bunches 
and balls, and planning who should have a share of 
them. 

She and Jerry had landed two or three times on 
the way up and picked them, and Jerry seemed to 
know all the best places to find them, and to enjoy 
picking them as much as she did; and he was as 
keen as a boy after birds'-nests, only, happily, with- 
out a boy's uncontrollable instinct of destruction, 
which would have spoilt all Belle's pleasure. 

He was as light-hearted and gay as a boy too, 
pushing through hedges and climbing trees till they 
came in sight of the Court, when he grew silent and 
the gayety faded out of his eyes; and he sat for 
a long time after he had fastened the boat, looking 
and looking and looking at the old house up on the 
hill, that seemed to look back at him (for houses 
certainly have expression) kindly and pleasantly. 
And then, as I have said, he lay back in the end of 
the boat either asleep or wrapped up in his own 
thoughts. 

By-and-by he roused himself. 

' Why, you poor, little girl, you must be starving,' 
he said. * What a selfish brute I am 1 But you 're 
the best of good company, little Belle, for you know 
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how to hold your tongue. There *s not one woman 
in a thousand can do that ; but you 're not a woman, 
only a little girl. Keep a little girl as long as you 
can. It 's just like kittens. It is such a pity when 
they grow up into cats, sly and cruel, without any 
sense of humor, and with sharp claws under those 
sleek velvet paws.' 

* I don't think all cats are like that,' protested Belle. 

' No, wise, little girl ; nor women, either. Though 
when once you have been well scratched you distrust 
the whole race. But look here ! I Ve all sorts of nice 
things in that basket under the seat, but we'll row 
round to the other side of the island first before we 
fall to, for I remember — I expect the people up 
there ' — nodding towards the house — * don't care 
for picnic- parties within sight of the windows, though 
I don't think we shall leave broken bottles or sand- 
wich-papers or egg-shells about.' 

So they went out of sight of the house before they 
unpacked the basket, and Belle was quite child 
enough to enjoy the nice things which she had only 
till now beheld from afar in Mr. Goodenough's win- 
dow. Neither did Jerry appear to be too old, though 
perhaps jam tarts and chocolate cakes did not taste 
such ambrosia to him as they did to unaccustomed 
Belle. 

After lunch, when he was smoking a pipe and Belle 
was dropping bits of sponge-cake to the shoals of 
little fish which came nosing and pushing after the 
morsels, Jerry suddenly proposed that they should go 
up and see the house. 
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* I wonder if the people are there.* 

'The Havilands?' 

' No. Did n*t you know they are away? They let 
the house to some rich City people.' 

' How could they ? ' said Belle. 

'Ah! how could they?' echoed Jerry, blowing a 
great cloud of smoke. 

'Don't you wish you had a beautiful house like 
that?' Belle went on, intently watching the greedy 
struggles of the fish after a large piece of cake. 
' Should n't you be very proud of it, and always live 
in it and never go away? I sometimes fancy what I 
should do if I had a great big house, and lots of 
servants and plenty of money. Dad and I used often 
to fancy those sort of things ; but Mark does n't like 
it ; it makes him wretched ; and once, when I was 
telling him what I should do if I had a lot of money, 
he almost cried.' 

But Jerry did not seem much interested about 
Mark; though, like Mark, he was not inclined to 
enter into Belle's imaginings of what she should 
do if Poundley belonged to her, with all its trees 
and park and widespreading estate, for Jerry told 
her that at one time the Havilands had owned half 
the country. 

' Come along,' he said ; ' it 's ten chances to one 
they may be away. 1 'd dearly like to have a look 
round ; and there 's an old lady at one of the lodges 
who used to know me very well, and she would tell 
me what's going on up at the Court. Anyhow, I 
know she will be pleased to see me.' 
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So he pulled the boat across to the other side, and 
got out and led the way across a couple of meadows 
to a snug, little thatched lodge, a perfect bridal 
bouquet of the early white clematis, which festooned 
porch and windows and roof and chimneys in wanton 
luxuriance. 

* You stop here,' Jerry said when they came near, 
* and I *11 go and interview the old lady.' 

So Belle, with that unquestioning compliance which 
made her to Jerry's mind such an ideal companion, 
sat down on a felled tree, while he went on, and 
she saw him bend to get into the little porch un- 
der the trails of the clematis, which nearly hid his 
meeting with an old woman in a white cap tied 
under the chin, and a little check shawl across 
her shoulders tucked into the band of a spotless, 
white apron. 

That meeting seemed to be of an ecstatic char- 
acter on the part of the old woman, for even at 
that distance Belle could hear the shrill cackle 
of a cracked, old voice, though the words were 
not distinguishable, and through the clematis she 
could see Jerry bend down and kiss the apple 
cheek. 

The old woman would hardly let him go ; and he 
had to turn round more than once to answer farewell 
words called after him, and once she set off hobbling 
briskly in pursuit, to brush some dust off his coat- 
sleeve. 

'Come along, Belle,' he said gayly, as he came 
np to her. ' They 're all away and workmen in the 
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house, so we can go anywhere we like. What 
luck ! ' 

He seemed to know his way about very well, for 
he took a short cut across the park to some mossy 
stone steps hidden among the bushes, which led 
up on to a terrace, suddenly appearing before the 
astonished gaze of a young gardener, who was rolling 
a strip of turf in the leisurely fashion of his kind, at 
the proportion of about one minute's work to five 
of rest. 

He was so astonished at their sudden appearance 
from such an unexpected quarter — *Up them old 
steps as never ain't used by no one ' — that he did 
not protest against such impudent trespassing, as 
otherwise he might have done. Jerry stalked past 
him, followed by Belle, as if the whole place be- 
longed to him, and with the same cool assurance 
marched in at the front-door, which stood open, the 
entrance being occupied by whitewashers' ladders 
and boards, though the workmen themselves were 
away at one of those numerous meals which to the 
uninitiated though interested spectator seem to occur 
so frequently in that sort of work, and especially 
when there is urgent necessity for a job being 
finished. 

To Belle there was a delightful sense of adventure 
in thus coolly exploring another person's house, even 
if the family were not at home. Why, Mark and 
she, in their occasional excursions, hurried out of a 
meadow if some one looked over a hedge at them, 
and went half a mile round if there were any doubt 
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of a footpath being public. But Belle would have 
followed Jerry into a lion's den, such confidence 
did his cool assurance inspire. 

It was not quite the same, however, when he bade 
her wait for him in the hall while he went to find the 
housekeeper, and left her alone, feeUng very small 
and young and intrusive, sitting in a great, black oak, 
throne-like chair with a canopy over it, in the inner 
hall, which was impressively dark and solemn with its 
oak ceiling and panelling, and suits of old armor, 
over which hung groups of dingy banners, some of 
them tattered and stained and moth-eaten, and tro- 
phies of antique weapons — pikes and richly chased 
arquebuses and swords, and massive bits and spurs. 

There was a great open fireplace, with settles right 
inside in the chimney-corner, and a huge log, the 
trunk of a good-sized tree, resting on the polished 
dogs. Over the fireplace, set deep in the elaborately 
carved panelling, which reproduced constantly the 
Haviland arms and the mailed hand grasping a 
broken sword, was a portrait of a man in Elizabethan 
dress, with a pointed beard and gay, laughing eyes, 
that seemed oddly familiar to her, though they were 
looking at her over a stiff starched ruff and slashed 
satin sleeves, and from under a broad hat with a long 
drooping feather. 

The hall was dark and the light on the picture bad, 
but from where Belle sat those eyes seemed to meet 
hers with laughing recognition ; and when she sum- 
moned up courage to leave her oaken throne and go 
nearer, those eyes still followed her, and she was 
5 
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Standing wrapped in contemplation before it when 

Jerry's voice startled her- 

* Hallo, Belle, where have you got to?' 

And then she knew what the likeness was. 

' Oh, Jerry,' she cried, ' do look here ! This picture 

is exactly like you,' 




CHAPTER VII. 

THE OLD HOME* 

His latest breath 
Of parley at the door of death 
Is a blessmg on his wayward son. 

Longfellow. 

OF course it has long been patent to the reader, 
and would have been to any one less unso- 
phisticated than Belle, that this friend of hers — Jerry 
— was none other than Sir Gerald Haviland, son of 
that Sir Giles who was so widely known and respected 
in the neighborhood of Duckington ; and that when 
she first made his acquaintance, and he passed so 
regularly along the towing-path under the garden wall, 
he was going to Mr. Caxton's to be coached before 
going up to Cambridge. 

He had been then, in fact, one of those oaves of 
whom experience had given the tutor so low an 
opinion ; and as he had been a * wet bob ' at Eton 
and was fond of rowing, and the river ran its pleasant 
meandering course from Poundley to Duckington, he 
generally chose that way, and pulled down to the 
bridge, and leaving his boat there, took the short cut 
by the canal behind the Hastings' house. 
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The appellation *oaf * could only be applied to 
young Gerald Haviland in a generic way, for he 
seemed to have escaped the awkward, cubbish age, 
which was no doubt due to his mother, for Lady 
Haviland had the most charming manners herself, 
and a wonderful way of imparting them to others. 
She had been known to take in hand a melancholy 
mass of blushes, hot ears, huge hands and trampling 
feet, and awkward, stammering tongue, and smile and 
soothe it into quite a presentable, comfortable, reason- 
able human being. Sir Giles always said it was a 
pity she had not a dozen sons instead of only one, 
and he giving her no scope for her talents in working 
on the raw material. 

She was not so successful with girls, or perhaps it 
was that she outshone them, and that they got into 
the habit of standing aside and seeing their elegant 
mother fascinate and charm every one. Certainly 
Mabel and Constance Haviland were not nearly as 
attractive as their mother, taking more after their 
father, and being good, simple, straightforward girls, 
without any of that mysterious gift of charm which is 
independent of beauty, rank, and talent, and more 
powerful than all. 

Those were happy old days before Jerry went to 
Cambridge, and you may be sure they came back 
very vividly to his mind that day as he went with 
Belle from one room to another of the old home. 
Even then there had been little clouds, no bigger, 
however, than a man's hand, of money troubles. 
The Havilands had always been liberal, open-handed. 
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careless people in money matters. Each time the 
estates passed from father to son they were a little 
more encumbered, and there were days when the 
family solicitor paid a visit, and every one looked 
very gloomy and anxious for the time being; but as 
soon as that respectable legal functionary had taken 
his departure a reaction immediately ensued. My 
lady ordered the new harness for her carriage-horses, 
the squire closed the bargain about that hunter, the 
girls no longer hesitated about those ball-dresses, and 
the sons went off to the Derby with a light heart. So 
Jerry was not so entirely to blame as was generally 
supposed because the crash came in his time; the 
pace generally gets faster as you get near the bottom 
of the hill, and the family coach had started on its 
downward course long before Jerry handled the 
reins. 

There were such bright dreams before Jerry went 
to Cambridge. The Havilands were great people for 
dreaming of the future. There were improvements 
to be made on the estate, cottages built, drainage 
carried out, farms put in repair. The old man was 
very keen on Jerry being master of the Kingshire 
hounds. When he and Jerry jogged home together 
after a good day^s hunting they always talked of this. 
It had been Sir Giles's ambition all his life, but cir- 
cumstances had never been favorable till now, when 
Lord Rockston was talking of giving up the hounds, 
and Poundley was the very centre of the country. 

' I *m too old for it now, Jerry,' he would say ; ' but 
I should uncommonly like to see you the master.' 
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Then there was the idea, very dear to his mother, 
that he should represent the county in Parliament. 
Jerry would wax very enthusiastic at times about this 
project; and now, as he stood in the room that 
had been his mother's boudoir, he thought this had 
been his one hope and ambition all his life, and that 
he was a disappointed man, forgetting all the hundred 
and one other things that had seemed the summum 
bonum while the fancy lasted. 

He would not let Belle come into that room with 
him, for his father's portrait hung there, and there 
was a certain look of reproach in the kind, old eyes 
in the picture which Jerry had never seen in the 
original; but he went in there by himself and did 
a few minutes' penance, which left him a litdc 
serious for some time after, though he was gay 
enough as he rowed Belle back again down the 
river. 

Those ten years, the long day, the eternity to little 
Belle, were not a pleasant time to look back on, 
standing in one's childhood's home, where all the 
associations were pleasant and pure and peacefuL It 
had all been downhill, and the pace had been reck- 
less and precipitate Well, the old place was 

let to rich City people, and the old father was dead. 
He seemed to break up directly he turned his back 
on Poundley ; and though he never said a word of 
reproach or looked a look, and though he died with 
his head on Jerry's arm and blessing him with his last 
breath, Jerry was not so sure in his heart of hearts, 
though he would not allow it even to himself, but 
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that this Mark whom Belle had quoted was right, and 
that he had broken his father's heart. 

It wanted all Jerry's elastic spirits. and that nature 
of his, off which trouble or morbid fancies rolled like 
water ofif a duck's back, to forget that last scene — 
the sturdy old Briton dying in that foreign hotel, all 
gilding and marble and parquetry flooring; waited 
on at first by a little crop-headed, perky French 
waiter who could not understand a word of the 
English *milor,* who in return regarded him as 
something between an imp and a monkey ; and ulti- 
mately by a white-capped Sosur, who told her beads 
diligently through that long night when Sir Giles's 
head lay on Jerry's arm and the heretic soul was 
passing. 

Happily, Constance and Mabel were both married 
before the crash came, and Poundley was let; and 
Lady Haviland's settlement was sufficient for her 
to live in elegant economy abroad and to help out 
Jerry's income, which could never quite cover his 
expenses without assistance. 

A sudden impulse had brought him now to the 
neighborhood of his old home, where he had not 
been for three years, when he brought his fether's 
remains to lie with his forefathers in Poundley 
churchyard ; and then he did not go to the house, 
but only to the little, old church inside the park gates, 
with its walls covered with tablets of many genera- 
tions of Havilands. 

There were none of the old Haviland retainers 
left in the house, but the nime of the old owners of 
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the place was still a name to conjure with ; so Jerry 
found no difficulty in getting leave to go where he 
liked in his old home, unmolested by attentive ser- 
vants on the lookout for tips or suspicious of burgla- 
rious intentions, and he had not to endure the trial of 
having his own ancestors pointed out to him and ex- 
pounded with cockney glibness — 'Lydy Anne* or 
*Sir 'Enery.' 

And as Belle was quite unconscious of his identity, 
be had not to endure pity or curiosity ; and, indeed, 
she was too much occupied with the interest and 
novelty of it all to notice the expression of her com- 
panion, who accordingly could receive all the impres- 
sions that came to him without any regard for 
appearances or endeavoring to put a brave face on 
it and pretend not to care. 

For he did care, and that very keenly. He had 
never realized how keenly till he called Belle to come 
away, and took a last look round at the old pictures 
and the family coat-of-arms. 

If he had been with any one who had known, 
he would most likely have made a joke and assumed 
a light-heartedness he did not feel. When people 
get a certain character they sometimes act up to it in 
spite of very contrary feelings, and Jerry bore the 
character of easy, happy-go-lucky carelessness, de- 
servedly, no doubt, as a rule ; but on the rare occa- 
sions when he did feel seriously and deeply, he felt 
bound still to act up to his usual character and pass 
the situation off with a laugh and a jest. 

' It would be too funny to see Jerry Haviland take 
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anything seriously ! * his young lady friends used to 
say. 

* I wonder if the Havilands will ever come back ? * 
Belle's voice broke into his reverie as they made 
their way down to the boat. He had forgotten her 
very existence and stalked on ahead, while she 
followed contentedly behind, not having any grown- 
up sense of dignity or resentment at being left in the 
lurch, and she was just following out her own Hne of 
thought, hardly expecting any answer to her question : 
* I wonder if the Havilands will ever come back ? ' 

And she was quite startled when Jerry faced round 
and stood looking back at the old house with a 
strange, earnest look on his face, which made him 
look more than ever like the picture in the hall. 

' The Havilands come back? ' he said. ' Yes, some 
day ; * and then he added under his breath, * Please 
God, some day.* And he took off his cap as he said 
it, as if it had been a prayer or a solemn oath that he 
was taking. 

' Do you want them to come back so much ? * 
Belle asked. 

* I wish it more than anything else in the world,' 
he said. And then he added, with a laugh : * And 
when that day comes you and I will open the ball, 
little Belle.' 

'I shouldn't think the Havilands would let us,' 
Belle answered gravely. Even in her wildest imagi- 
nations she liked to have a certain amount of possi- 
bility, and, of course, this was impossible. 

After this, as I have said, Jerry was gay and full of 
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fun ; but he stopped the boat before he got to the 
bridge, and bade her get out under the willows. 

' You know your way home/ he said ; * and though 
you ignore Mrs. Grundy, I am sure she lives in Duck- 
ington, and she may be standing on the bridge.* 

' I don't care if she is,* said Belle. 

* That shows you don't know her, and I hope you 
never may. Have you had a pleasant afternoon, 
child?' 

' It has been the pleasantest day I ever had in my 
life,' she answered, and her face was lit up into actual 
beauty as she spoke. 

She was standing on the bank, looking almost more 
than her real height from being above him, reminding 
him again that she was no longer the child he had 
pitied and blown kisses to as he passed her garden 
wall ten years ago ; and a httle shy look came into 
her face as she met his gaze, in which the admiration 
was too evident even for her to mistake. 

' Good-bye,' he said. * I am going away again to- 
morrow ; but I shall not be so long away this time, 
and when I come home it will be to stay. I shall 
come and find you. And mind ! you are to dance 
with me at the Havilands* house-warming; so don't 
forget. Now run away home as fast as you can. 
Here are your cowslips; you were going to leave 
them behind. They do look a Httle hmp, but they 
will soon revive when you put them in water.* 

* Good-bye,* she said. 

He had almost been afraid there would have been 
a scene — tears and sobs, as there had been when he 
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parted with her before; but she went away quite 
quietly, and as he watched her passing in and out of 
the willows* shade and the full May sunshine, he gave 
a sigh. 

' Perhaps it is quite as well I am going away, both 
for her and me,* he thought. 

* Why, Belle,* Mark said that evening when he came 
in tired and dusty — into a house sweet with cowslips, 
which filled bowls and basins and vases — *Why, 
what have you been doing to yourself, child? I 
hardly recognized you ? * 

'Oh, it is only that I have plaited up my hair, 
Mark. It was hot hanging about my shoulders.* 

'Is that all?* said Mark, surveying the girl, much 
as Jerry had done when she met him at the bridge. 
* It makes you look quite grown up.* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TWO YEARS AFTER. 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn. 

Goldsmith. 

* T T AVE you heard that the Havilands are coming 

ITl back?' 

It was two years after that May day described in 
my last chapter when Belle heard these words spoken 
by some gentleman who had just met another outside 
the bank, and she lingered a little, looking in at the 
window of the stationer's shop, hoping to hear a 
little more. 

'Well, I heard that he had come into some money 
from some uncle, but I fancied it did not run to very 
much — not enough, anyhow, to keep up the old 
place.' 

' Well, I don't know how that may be, but Bertram 
told me as a fact they were coming, and he ought to 
know. By-the-by, how do you find that new mare 
of yours?' 

And here the conversation became uninteresting 
to Belle, who pursued her way to Church Cottage, 
where she was going, no longer for lessons, seeing 
she was twenty years old, but to take the old organist 
— quite blind now — for his daily walk. 
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But before she reached the cottage the name 
Haviland again met her ears. A piece of news per- 
vades a country town in a surprising manner, flying 
round with wonderful celerity, lingering in comers 
and meeting you in unexpected places. 

It was an old woman this time, speaking in a shrill, 
high-pitched voice to a man in a cart. 

* Ay, 't is true, sure 'nufF, for Mr. Bertram he *s been 
in to know if our Rose, as lived 'ousemaid up to 
Poundley, is wanting a place. So they *re getting in' 
the servants. And he says, says he, "'Twill seem 
like old times, Mrs. Jones, to see the Havilands 
back ; ** though it won't be like the old squire, and 
Master Ger — there, I can't bring myself to say Sir 
Gerald — ain't nothing like what his father were ! ' 

Belle's mind was full of Jerry, though she did not 
realize that it was he himself who was being discussed 
by high and low that day in Duckington. But the 
name Haviland naturally brought back the memory 
of that May day, which, indeed, had never been very 
far from her mind during those two years ; and now, 
when Mr. Spence asked which way they should go, 
she answered, * Suppose we go towards Poundley.' 

Last summer, after the hay was cut in the water 
meadows, she and the organist had made their way 
by the river- side to within sight of the Court — at 
least it was within her sight — and she described it 
to the blind man. She was always vivid in her 
descriptions, Mr. Spence thought, but more than ever 
that day; and the old man felt as if it were all clear 
before his sight, color and form, shadow and sunshine, 
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even movement, rooks flying, heavily flapping across 
the scene, sudden ripples of full summer foliage in a 
breeze unfelt where they sat by the river; clearer 
perhaps in all its details than it might have been to 
his eyes if they could have seen, for half the world 
looks round them with unseeing eyes which might 
have gazed on the new created world fresh from the 
hand of God (though, for the matter of that, so is all 
nature still) without discovering what its Creator saw, 
that it was very good. 

It was only once in a way that they got so far, 
and when the weather allowed of taking such a liberty 
with it, the walk often ended as soon as a satisfactory 
seat could be found; and as they never came out 
unprovided with a book in which they were more 
or less interested, they often did not go very far Afield. 

There was one particular resting-place about half a 
mile out of Duckington, in a lane leading out of the 
Poundley road, where a tree had been cut down and 
lay by the wayside, making a comfortable seat pro- 
tected from too much sua by the hedgerow elms 
which stretched sheltering arms over their fallen 
comrade. This was a very favorite resort of the 
two, and here they went this morning and settled 
down to the book. 

But whether it was the spring weather — for it was 
one of those enervating, balmy April days that set 
the most sensible people dreaming and make the 
youngest and most active a littie bit listless — or 
whether it was this bit of news about the Havilands* 
return that had come between Belle and the biog- 
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raphy they were reading, and which had been very 
interesting the day before, I do not know, but some- 
how Belle's reading grew mechanical and her thoughts 
wandered ; and when that occurs the listener's inter- 
est is bound to wander too, even though the words 
follow one another correctly and the stops are well 
observed, and Mr. Spence grew a little sleepy in the 
sunshine, which poured down on his blind, upturned 
face as if it were trying its hardest to dazzle the 
sightless eyes. 

<^y dear,* he said apologetically, ' I can't think 
what is the matter with me, but I feel quite dozy.' 

And Belle shut the book with great willingness, 
and proposed that he should have a little nap while 
she went over into the meadows behind to see if 
there were any primroses. 

There was a cuckoo vociferating its glad spring 
news almost too emphatically, and evidently consid- 
ering himself the primo tenore of the great new 
spring cantata which nature was producing ; or was 
she only reproducing a grand old classic dating back 
to early days in the garden of Eden? 

The accompaniment of the other birds was, as the 
musical critics would say, though they do not often 
say anything so pleasant, worthy of all praise, made 
up as it was of every tone from the deep, solemn 
pedal note of the rook to the silver, shrill piccolo of 
the wren, with an almost infinite variety in between, 
making up a harmony altogether far beyond art, 
though nature provides it in her great orchestra 
every spring day. 
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* I shall not go far away/ Belle said. Nor did she 
in bodily presence, though her thoughts wandered 
far away from the quiet, old figure sitting in the April 
sunshine, with his hands folded on his walking-stick 
and his sightless face turned up unshrinking towards 
the dazzling blue sky between the elm-branches, 
whose little red buds were too small yet to afford any 
shade. 

Belle had found some primroses in a snug comer 
which had escaped the devastating eye of the 
purveyors for the Primrose League, under whose 
political zeal those lovely pale flowers are rapidly 
disappearing from our country lanes and roadside 
meadows. 

What a pity it was that some noxious weed had 
not been associated with that justly honored name ! 
The sentiment would have been the same, and the 
eradication of the emblem would really have con- 
ferred a benefit instead of an untold loss on humanity. 

However, in that snug comer Belle discovered a 
patch of primroses growing in that exquisite grace 
that makes a spring picture wherever you find them. 
These were growing about the roots of a ragged black- 
thom covered with the white flowers that tradition 
says bring the winter back and chill the spring 
gladness in the heart. 

But blackthorn winter was over, and the young 
lambs in the next field leaped clear of the ground, all 
four thick woolly legs together, in sheer joy at the 
balmy air full of sunshine, and ba-a-ed in every variety 
of treble keys their funny little Benedicite, to which 
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the comfortable woolly old mothers replied with a 
gruff, bass, throaty 'Amen.* 

Bell had picked a little posy, not in the ruthless, 
sweeping manner of the before-named Primrose 
League purveyors, tearing up roots and scattering 
leaves, but daintily and politely, and a little apolo- 
getically at taking such a liberty as to interfere with 
the exquisite arrangements of nature. She had sat 
down on the grass with that noble disdain of damp 
and rheumatism twenty is capable of, and was tying her 
flowers up, when some one passing across the other end 
of the meadow, where there was a footpath, caught 
sight of her and came across the field towards her. 

She did not hear him coming on the fresh, spring- 
ing grass, and he was close by her before she was 
aware of his presence ; and he had time to notice the 
pretty picture she made, with her hat on the grass 
beside her, and the little, crisp spring breeze flutter- 
ing the dark rings on her forehead ; though it could 
no longer play its old tricks with the rest of her hair, 
which was now plaited up in a coil instead of hanging 
in a mane. Behind her was the primrose-starred 
bank and the white blackthorn, through which the 
sunshine came in dappled brightness on her dark 
head and delicate face, and on her shabby frock and 
the primroses in her lap. It was so bright and pure 
a picture, it might have been the visible realization 
of the song of the lark that had started up from 
almost under Jerry's feet, and now was quivering 
nearly out of sight overhead, sending down an ecstasy 
of song as bright and pure. 
6 
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'Why, Belle/ he said, 'I was on my way to the 
towing-path, and never thought of meeting you here. 
Did you know I had come ? * 

She sprang up with that same unembarrassed glad- 
ness her eyes had expressed two years ago, and then 
they fell before his, and the color rushed up in a 
burning flush over her pale face and delicate throat. 
She was no longer a child to look her love straight 
into his eyes; she was not old enough or sophisti- 
cated enough to keep it quite out of sight in the 
first gladness of surprise. 

So, too, his name, 'Jerry,' died away from her 
lips with a sudden new sense of shame at calling 
him by his Christian name with such unmaidenly 
boldness. 

*Why, Belle,' he said again, 'have you forgotten 
me ? I can tell you I have not forgotten you ; and 
I was coming right away to find you the very first 
day I Ve come home again, and now you won't even 
look at me. Did you know I had come home ? * 

' No,' she said, trying to steady a very tremulous 
voice and raise very shy, shining eyes composedly 
to meet his ; * but I was just thinking of you.' 

'Were you, now?' he said, this simple, unaffected 
acknowledgement of her thoughts bringing home to 
him, with almost a feeling of awe, what a man ought 
to be who is admitted into the pure sanctuary of a 
young girl's mind, even if he does not penetrate 
farther into the holy of holies of her heart. 

'And what made you think of such an unworthy 
object on such a heavenly day?' 
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* It was just that/ she answered, ' I always think 
of you in the spring.* 

And she might have added, ' And in the summer, 
autumn, and winter too,* without much exaggeration. 

« And besides,* she added, ' I heard this morning 
that the Havilands were coming back.* 

' Ah ! * he said, with a quick glance at her face as 
she stooped to collect the primroses scattered by her 

sudden movement. 'Then you found out* he 

was going to say 'that I was the scapegrace Sir 
Gerald,* but he paused for half a second, and she 
went on: 

'I think of you when I hear their name, for I 
went to Poundley with you and you told me about 
them. Have they come ? Have you seen them ? * 

He hesitated a little. 'Lady Haviland has not 
come,* he said; 'the house is not ready for her 
yet. But I believe the son has come to make 
arrangements.* 

' Is n*t he very glad to come home ? You know 
him quite well, don't you?* 

' I ought to,* he answered, with a laugh ; ' but 
sometimes I think I don't know him a bit. I 
certainly don't understand him just now.* 

Just now that unintelligible individual was holding 
a slim, girlish hand in his, and looking down on a 
sweet young face that flushed whenever the shy eyes 
rose for a second and met his. I do not think it was 
so difficult to understand Gerald Haviland just then. 
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THE PRIMROSE PATH. 

Primrose, first-bom child of Ver, 
Merry springtime*s harbinger. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

IN days to come Gerald Haviland was inclined to 
think Providence had been hard on him. He had 
not had the slightest intention of deceiving any one 
or pretending to be any one but what he was. In- 
deed, it was so pleasant to him to feel that he was 
once more Gerald Haviland of Poundley, recognized 
as the squire by high and low, instead of just an un- 
distinguished member of a herd of impecunious 
English people living abroad for economy's sake, that 
there was no satisfaction to him in enacting the part 
of the Lord of Burleigh. He quite enjoyed and 
looked out for the bob-curtsies and touch of the hat 
that greeted him, and that had been unobserved 
matters of course in old days ; he was pleased with 
the obsequious politeness of the tradesmen in Duck- 
ington, and the eagerness of old acquaintances to 
catch his eye and exchange recognition. 
, If he had thought at all of the little, dark-eyed 
girl — and I am afraid, in spite of what he said at 
their meeting, this had not been very often — it was 
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with the idea that he would get his mother to look 
her up and have her up to the Court and give her a 
good time now and then. 

And if he had thought of her ever so much more 
than he did, he would never have imagined that a 
girl could grow up, least of all in a country town, 
without knowing anything of the gossip of the neigh- 
borhood, and could go on without connecting him 
with the master of Poundley. Why, any two ordinary 
schoolgirls chatting for ten minutes would easily have 
made four of such an obvious two and two. 

But Gerald Haviland could hardly have imagined 
the isolated life that Belle really led in the dull, 
gloomy old house, where everything was settling 
down into a general drab shabbiness, and the monot- 
ony of Mrs. Hastings* fretful complainings, which the 
girl had learnt to endure with a stoical indifference 
which must follow when pity and sympathy are ex- 
hausted by ceaseless demand. The only variation to 
this was Mark's coming and going, a silent, morose 
man, wrapped up in his own bitterness and disap- 
pointment, who as time passed on drew the cloak of 
reserve closer and closer round him, and did not 
frighten her, as he used to do in her childish days, 
with sudden displays of passionate compunction and 
miserable affection. 

And outside this, her only friend and companion 
was an old blind man, who grew more and more 
dependent on the girl both in mind and body, follow- 
ing her lead as much mentally in thought and feeling 
as he did physically when she put her hand on his 
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arm and led him through the fields and lanes about 
Duckington. 

Miss Priscilla would join them now and then, but 
she soon got tired in her feet with their walks, and 
still sooner in mind with their books and talk ; and 
she would shake her head and go back to her darn- 
ing, and think it was a pity the child's head should 
be so full of poetry and stuff instead of devoting more 
attention to plain sewing. 

And beyond these, Belle's social intercourse only 
consisted of nods and ' Good mornings,' and ' How 
is Mrs* Hastings to-day ? ' from the Mainwarings and 
others who had known the girl so long that they did 
not notice that she was a child no longer, or observe, 
as Gerald Haviland did that April morning, that she 
had grown into an unusually pretty, interesting-looking 
girl. 

And that was another thing that Jerry had not 
forecast, that the little, dark-eyed, gipsy-looking child 
should have turned into so sweet and tender and 
graceful a thing as he found by the blackthorn, with 
the primroses in her hands, looking up at him with 
eyes like a young fawn, full of soft, liquid light that 
thrilled him and set his heart beating as if he were 
a lad again. 

Why could she not have grown into a vulgar, 
commonplace country-town girl, like the doctor's 
daughters over there — girls who would have been 
delighted and satisfied with a joke and a compliment, 
who would have giggled and bridled and chaffed and 
talked nonsense as long as he pleased, and then 
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would be wiped from his memory till he happened 
upon them again, when they would be ready to 
repeat the process. 

Why could, not this girl have giggled or said some 
silly, affected thing with a provincial accent? He 
was a great connoisseur of women's voices, and 
perhaps a discordant voice coming even from that 
tender young mouth might have counteracted the 
sweet, shy eyes under those finely drawn, level brows, 
which had a quaint little upward turn over the 
short, sensitive nose, which gave a plaintive look 
to her face. 

But her voice was soft and fresh and young and 
pleasant, even to his critical ear ; and it was a voice 
that lingered in the memory, and he found himself 
recalling it and the words she had said for the rest of 
the day, till he felt quite angry with himself, or with 
her, or with Providence. 

It was not as if he were a love-sick boy carried 
away by any pretty face or graceful figure ; and even 
as he came down from Poundley that morning, he 
had been taking a most matter-of-fact and unsenti- 
mental survey- of his future life, in which marriage 
meant a substantial addition to his income ; and he 
had congratulated himself on being well past the time 
of life when a marriage of convenience would be a 
grievous trial, and his mind had dwelt with equanimity 
on a certain widow of his acquaintance, perhaps a 
few years his senior, but very presentable and elegant, 
and endowed with a fortune that would go far to 
reinstate Poundley. 
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Life, he thought, would be very endurable with this 
lady to sit at the head of his table and preside over his 
house ; and her house in Mayfair would be a pleasing 
variety from Poundley, and they had many tastes in 
common, and she would be acceptable to his mother. 

But when, that afternoon, a note from his mother 
reached him, announcing that she hoped to persuade 
dear Mrs. Trevor to accompany her to stay for a few 
days at Poundley, he gave a litde exclamation of 
impatience, and remembered with vividness that the 
late Mr. Trevor had made his money in trade, and 
that his widow had false teeth. 

He had not the least wish to keep up the decep- 
tion with Belle as he walked by her side to where the 
organist sat dozing ; the words were half said to put 
an end to the silly joke. Well, at any rate it could 
not last after they had reached Mr. Spence, for he had 
met the organist before, and recognition could not 
fail to follow their meeting. 

But the eyes that turned inquiringly to him as tbey 
approached contained no recognition ; as how should 
they, when Phoebus Apollo himself could make no 
difference to those sightless eyes? 

But for the first moment Jerry did not realize that 
he was blind, and his cordial greeting and reference 
to former meetings hesitated before such an entire 
want of recognition ; and in that moment Belle said ; 

'I have met an old friend of mine^ Mr. Jerry ?' 

She paused, with a- little interrogative glance at Jerry, 
as she did not know his surname ; and he, out of 

'^eer cussedness,* as he felt the next minute, said 
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*Marston,' and heard himself introduced to the or- 
ganist by that name. 

It was quite true, though not the whole truth, 
Gerald Marston Haviland being his name. 

Mr. Spence, with that wonderful keenness of hear- 
ing and memory which many blind people possess, 
listened as Gerald talked, with a fidgety sense of 
having heard the voice before. 

*My dear,' the organist said wonderingly as they 
wended their way slowly back to Duckington after 
parting with Jerry, * I wonder you never told me 
about this friend of yours.' 

* Yes ; I wonder too,* said Belle, with that thrill in 
her voice of the springtime and love and happiness. 

*I think I must have heard his voice before,' he 
went on. * What is he like. Belle?* 

' Like ? * She hardly knew herself; certainly not 
like any other man in the very unheroic world of 
Duckington ; and she, who was generally so vivid in 
her descriptions, hesitated and contradicted herself 
so that Mr. Spence was left with a very hazy notion 
of some one resembling Mr. Pilditch the chemist, 
who was Belle*s special aversion. 

' Is he a friend of Mark's ? * 

*No. I don't think Mark knows him.' Which 
was not so surprising to the organist as it might have 
been, as Mark's surly unsociability was a matter of 
general comment. Neither could she give any defi- 
nite information as to where this friend of hers lived, 
only surmising vaguely that it must be somewhere in 
the Poundley direction. 
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* Do you know the name of Marston ? * Mr. Spence 
asked his sister that afternoon, and, being a little hard 
of hearing, she gave him a long and irrelevant history 
of some one of the name of Morton, who had been 
dead now for many years; to which he listened 
meekly, knowing that, when once started, it was im- 
possible to stem the flow of information. 

'Marston? Then why did you call it Morton? 
Marston ? Of course I do ; and so do you, or I 'm 
much mistaken. Now, don't you remember that 
Dissenting minister at Petherwick with the cross eyes, 
that had all his children down with typhoid, and 
pretty near all of them died ? Could n*t have been 
one of them if they died ? Well, if you *d listen for 
a minute, perhaps you 'd have let me say that there 
was one who did n*t die, though he was always delicate, 
with one shoulder higher than the other, and a bit of 
a hmp when he walked. Depend upon it, that was 
him ; and if you come across him again, you just ask 
him to step in and have a cup of tea, and tell him I 
remember his mother well, a good sort of body, run 
to death pretty well by that husband of hers and all 
those sickly children,' 

But the organist, though experience had taught him 
not to attempt to correct false impressions, could not 
bring himself to believe that the poor deformed son 
of a squinting minister could have put the gladness 
into the girPs voice, and the spring into her step, and 
the tremulous warmth into the little hand that had 
guided him home. 



CHAPTER X. 

MRS. TREVOR. 
Put money in thy purse. — Shakespearb. 

MRS. TREVOR was a very good woman of 
business, besides possessing many other more 
charming, if less useful qualities. In general society, 
however, it was her role to affect almost childish 
ignorance in matters of J[^ s. d., but her lawyer 
could have testified that she had quite as keen a 
notion of profit and loss as her husband had possessed, 
though it had enabled him to amass all those thou- 
sands which he had left to his wife. 

But she took a broad view of profit and loss, which 
is more than most women do, who will lose a pound 
while they are haggling over sixpence; and though 
she would not have said it in its open, coarse bru- 
tality, she was quite aware that the marriage between 
herself and Gerald Haviland, which had been openly 
discussed in fashionable circles, and even hinted at 
in society papers, was in the nature of a bargain, with 
a quid pro quo expected on either side. 

On her side, of course, there was the money, and 
of such a substantial amount that no one asked how 
it had been acquired. The owner of such wealth 
might have dropped his ^'s, put his knife in his 
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mouth, and murdered the Queen's English with 
impunity ; but the late Mr. Trevor had not presumed 
upon his position to such an extent as this, and his 
widow was above all suspicion in such matters, per- 
haps, if anything, being a little too elegant and refined 
for thorough good breeding. 

Of course she was a little passee ; but she was one 
of those women who improve up to middle age, es- 
pecially when nature is ably supported by art, and I 
fancy she was very much better-looking now than she 
had been as a girl at Clapham when Mr. Trevor 
married her. 

Even Lady Haviland, who was critical of her own 
sex, and especially of such as aspired to be her son's 
wife, could find little to object to in Mrs. Trevor, 
who was always irreproachably dressed, elegantly 
mannered, and not obtrusively bedight with dia- 
monds ; though on suitable occasions few could com- 
pete with her in this last respect. 

She was a clever woman, too, with that best of all 
cleverness — adaptability ; so that she could suit her 
conversation to almost any society she was in, and, 
without Lady Haviland's subtle charm, which is an 
independent gift of itself, was generally pleasing. 

And what had Gerald Haviland to offer in ex- 
change? First of all, there was himself; and though, 
as I have said, this marriage was mainly a matter of 
business, Mrs. Trevor freely acknowledged to herself, 
as she reckoned the pros and cons, that she liked the 
man himself, and that his goodly inches, and broad 
shoulders, and fair, handsome face, and his easy, 
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aristocratic manners, did not go for nothing in the 
scale against her money-bags, filled so successfully by 
her late, little, bald-headed tub of a husband. 

Then there was his historic title and his long 
family tree — a plant that does not grow much at 
Clapham ; and though her confidential maid used to 
murmur, when her mistress was en grande tenue, 
that nothing below a duke or a * hearl * would be 
worthy of her, dukes and earls are not as plentiful 
as blackberries, and what there are are mostly 
snapped up by Americans. 

Then there was Poundley, a fine old place from all 
she could hear, which would greatly repay the out- 
lay of a little money ; and it had always been her 
ambition to be the possessor of such a place, the 
gilded glories of a parvenu having palled on her. 

So, as she travelled down to Duckington with Lady 
Haviland, she felt she was laying out her money to 
advantage; and it very much took off the sordid 
sense of barter, feeling that Gerald Haviland was 
young and good-looking, a man that any woman 
might marry out of sheer love and nothing else ; and 
she herself had before now won hearts quite irrespec- 
tive of her money-bags, and might well, her glass 
assured her, even yet do the same. And she found 
herself, just for a few minutes, imagining herself a 
penniless girl wooed by Gerald Haviland, without that 
hideous load of debt on his back which made a rich 
wife such a necessity to him. 

It was quite refreshing to find that she could be so 
girlishly silly ; and she regretted when more matter- 
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of-fact things, such as settlements, and resetting of 
family jewels, and refurnishing her town house, sprang 
up and choked the sickly, little shoot of sentimen- 
tality that had tried to assert itself. 

Sir Gerald was at the Duckington station to meet 
his mother and Mrs. Trevor, assiduous in his atten- 
tions and care for their comfort, in his fears lest they 
should be tired by the journey, or that he should have 
overlooked something in his arrangements for their 
reception — all said as if he included both ladies, but 
by his manner subtly conveyed that it was specially 
meant for one. 

There was not wanting the slight pressure of the 
hand as he helped her from the carriage ; the soft 
empressement of the manner in which he bid her wel- 
come, as if her coming were an event of very great 
importance to him; the pleasure and pride with 
which he received her expressions of admiration of 
the sweet spring country as they drove along; and 
the first view of the old house as the turn of the drive 
brought them in sight of it. And yet — and yet — I 
think, after all, Mrs. Trevor must have been a little in 
love with Gerald Haviland, and that it was not such a 
mere matter of business, as she detected almost in the 
first ten minutes an indefinable difference — some- 
thing wanting that had been there when last they met, 
hardly three weeks ago — something that set the pos- 
session of this grand old place, far finer and more 
imposing than she had expected, a good deal farther 
off than it had seemed as she thought of it in the 
train an hour before. 
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It was only her fancy, she told herself as her maid 
dressed her for dinner that evening. It was another 
instance of youthful silliness to be fanciful as well as 
sentimental. 

No one could have been more assiduous, more 
empressi^ more devoted than Sir Gerald as he brought 
her into the old hall, with its dark oak panelling, and 
the quaint armor, and the banners hanging overhead, 
and the family portraits, one of which, over the fire- 
place, might for all the world have been himself in 
fancy dress. His whole manner was that of a man 
introducing his bride to her future home, not merely 
welcoming a passing visitor, who would come and go 
and receive only the ordinary courtesy and hospitality. 

And yet she felt puzzled, and that is not a feeling 
to be encouraged if you consider the becoming, 
especially if you have to beware of little lines 
deepening and crow's feet asserting themselves. 
Puzzle has a tendency to draw two lines between 
the eyebrows and accentuate those at the corners of 
the mouth. 

Mrs. Parsons, her maid, found her mistress in a 
very irritable condition — *As cross as two pins,* as 
she described it. Nothing was right. First she 
would wear one dress, then another ; now she could 
not be too plain and simple, and next minute she 
would be dressed as if she were going to a ball ; and 
when her hair was pretty well done, it must all come 
down again, and be put up quite differently; and 
even so it did not please. 

* Why, she Ve been to Court without half the fuss ! 
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And nobody to dinner as I could make out but 
half-a-dozen old fogies of no particular account. 
And if it was all to please Sir Gerald, she might just 
have saved herself and me all the trouble, for I don't 
suppose he*d notice if she had her dressing-gown 
on, for any one as has eyes can see as it *s not her 
but her money-bags he wants to marry ; and he *d 
do it just the same if she was as old as Methusalem, 
and as ugly.' 

A man, they say, is never a hero to his valet ; still 
less is a woman a heroine to her maid, though I do 
not beHeve the rule in either case is infallible, as, 
for example, Lady Haviland's little Swiss maid 
worshipped the ground her mistress stepped on, 
and would have gone to the stake before she would 
have allowed that her ladyship had any human 
weakness. 

But Mrs. Parsons made a mistake in thinking that 
Sir Gerald would not notice what Mrs. Trevor wore. 
He realized with an almost exasperating clearness 
every detail of her toilet, her slight, elegant figure, 
the grace with which she moved as she swept into 
the drawing-room at dinner-time, the rich simplicity 
of her dress, even the costliness of the lace that lay 
so softly round the white neck and shoulders, that 
were still fair and smooth, and the good taste that 
had altogether abstained from diamonds. 

He grudgingly allowed the entire suitability of her 
appearance, and noticed how the dark oak-panelling 
set off her beauty, and how eminently calculated she 
was to be the mistress of Poundley. 
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A month ago all this would have pleased him, but 
now he was almost feverishly seeking for something 
to take exception to, and Mrs. Trevor was indefin- 
ably conscious of something adverse and unwilling 
in his admiration. 

She noticed, too, that his attention wandered, and 
that he answered almost at random ; and especially 
once, when Mr. Caxton, who was one of the guests 
at dinner that evening, was talking to Lady Haviland. . 

It was only about an old organist who had lost his 
sight, and about whom Lady Haviland expressed 
great interest. Mrs. Trevor wondered if the interest 
were real or assumed, and if it was a necessary part 
of the r61e of a country gentleman's wife to interest 
herself in the lower orders ; and if so, whether she 
herself could acquire it. 

Or perhaps it was only part of Lady Haviland's 
strange fascination, which Mrs. Trevor could never 
quite understand, to talk of subjects about which she 
cared nothing for the sake of interesting her listeners, 
and no doubt this old clergyman had no ideas beyond 
his humble, country-town neighbors. 

But when she turned with a remark to Sir Gerald, 
and he answered at haphazard, with eyes and ears 
and whole attention riveted on what Mr. Caxton was 
saying, Mrs. Trevor, besides being a little bit ruffled 
at such a very unusual want of attention to herself, 
began to think that these country gentry were terribly 
local, and to have serious apprehensions that she 
might be bored if this was the usual style of things. 

* Poor, dear old man ! * Lady Haviland was say- 
7 
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ing. * Quite blind, do you say ? I must certainly go 
down and see him. Does he still play the organ at 
Duckington?* 

' He is supposed to ; but I fancy Mark Hastings 
does the main part of it, and a great deal better than 
the old man ever did. And his little sister leads the 
old man about. I have seen them twice lately up 
in this direction — that day. Sir Gerald, when you 
and I ' 

But Sir Gerald's attention had suddenly returned 
to his neighbor, with a little heightened color, no 
doubt from compunction at his breach of good man- 
ners, and an indistinct sense of a remark of hers to 
which he had paid no heed ; so Mr. Caxton's appeal 
to him across the table passed unnoticed, and when 
next Sir Gerald's ear caught the conversation at the 
other end of the table, it was on the subject of Italian 
music, which apparently had not such a distracting 
effect on his mind, and Mrs. Trevor had no further 
reason for complaint. 

Later, when the ladies were retiring to their rooms, 
and were bidding Sir Gerald good- night in the hall, 
Mrs. Trevor paused before the big, open fireplace, 
and looked up at the portrait set in the panel above 
. it. She knew that she made a graceful picture as she 
stood there in her softly tinted satin dress, with the 
light from the many wax-candles in sconces on the 
walls faUing on her upturned face and fair shoulders, 
which gleamed pearly white against the dark oak. 

By the way, she had already made up her mind 
that electricity must be introduced. Candles were 
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all very well, and might be more in keeping ; but the 
black oak regularly sucked the light in ; and though, 
perhaps, such dimness was picturesque, it would cer- 
tainly, in the long-run, be depressing. 

'One of your ancestors. Sir Gerald?* she said. 
' What a wonderful likeness ! * 

' I suppose there is,* he answered. ' It has been 
noticed before.* 

But as he spoke Mrs. Trevor had vanished com- 
pletely from before his eyes, and all the pretty effects 
she had reckoned on as so telling were as nothing 
beside the recollection of a half-grown slip of a girl, 
shabbily dressed, with only the sweet grace of nature 
and artlessness, looking at him with frank young eyes, 
and saying : ' Oh Jerry, do look here 1 The picture 
is exactly like you.* 



CHAPTER XL 

A WOOD IN SPRING. 

When proud-pied April, dress*d in all its trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything. 

Shakbspea&e. 

THERE is a certain wood a little way off the road 
between Duckington and Poundley, on which 
Belle and many another besides had cast longing 
eyes. Adventurous spirits who had climbed the stile, 
in spite of the notice overhead that trespassers would 
be prosecuted, reported that primroses grew there of 
abnormal size and in vast quantities, and even from 
outside you could see a mist of bluebells making 
wondrous fairyland in May ; while as for the black- 
berries in autumn, none such grew anywhere else, 
if you could believe half that was reported of them ; 
though I doubt if any one could attest the fact, see- 
ing that a keeper with a gun on his shoulder was 
often to be seen at the stile to emphasize the warning 
of the notice-board. 

But Jerry boldly defied both the notice-board and 

the keeper, and helped the old organist over the stile 

and led him along the path into the very heart of the 

,v : : wood ; and to go into the heart of a wood in early 
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May is, even to a blind man, to enter feiryland, such 
a rich feast of warm scents, such a sweet chorus of 
bird-voices, such tender little breezes laden with sug- 
gestions of growing, living things, such dainty kisses 
of sunbeams between young leaves, are to be met 
with there. 

And if it was fairyland to an old blind man whose 
senses were not so keen, from the subtle drowsiness 
that creeps on so imperceptibly in old age, when our 
long bedtime approaches, what was it to a girl of 
twenty, with all her faculties keenly alive — seeing, 
hearing, breathing, loving? 

' There is a time to love,* said the Preacher, and 
surely that time is May. 

' I *11 make it all right with the keeper,' Jerry said ; 
and so he apparently did, for the next time that 
stalwart velveteened and begaitered form appeared 
and Belle felt an inward tremor at sight of the 
gun on his shoulder, he only saluted and bade them 
' good morning,' as if it did not run up against all the 
prejudices of a keeper's soul to see a petticoat in one 
of his very best pheasant preserves. 

'You're sure it 's all right?' Mr. Spence pro- 
tested. * I know Sir Giles was very particular about 
his coverts, and I 've heard it said that his son is 
more so, and I should n't like to do anything to 
annoy him, just as he's coming home too.' 

* Oh, don't worry yourself. I '11 make it all right,* 
was the reassuring answer ; ' only don't say anything 
about it in Duckington or there will be a flood of 
primrose-gatherers and picnickers, and the place 
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will be spoilt, and Sir Gerald might n't — in fact, I 'm 
sure he would n*t like it.' 

So the organist said nothing of the privilege 
extended to him and Belle, of which they availed 
themselves every day ; not even mentioning it to his 
sister, knowing by experience that that was the way 
to open the floodgates and let a piece of news over- 
run Duckington generally in a garbled form. 

As for Belle, she had no one to tell, as Mrs. 
Hastings was more ailing and irritable just then, and, 
though she complained bitterly to Mark of how lonely 
and deserted she was, and of the long dull hours she 
spent alone, would not allow Belle to do anything for 
her, or even, very often, sit in the same room with 
her ; and Mark did not invite confidences nor offer 
them. 

I think that drowsiness of advancing age must have 
been heavy on the old man for him to have acquisced 
so easily and unsuspiciously in these constant meet- 
ings with Belle's friend, of whose very existence he 
had been unaware until that April morning; for it 
very rarely happened, during the fortnight that 
followed, that Jerry did not join the two in that 
woodland fairyland, when, after the first few minutes, 
the old organist would drop out of the talk or grow 
sleepy, and Jerry and Belle would wander away 
together through the wood. 

I think it was partly that Mr. Spence did not real- 
ize that Belle was anything more than a Uttle girl. 
She was still to him the child he had peered at with 
his dimming sight, and he had not the least idea that 
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she was a grown-up girl, and an unusually pretty one, 
too. Nor did he realize that Jerry Marston was young 
and likewise good-looking, having, as I said before, 
received a very halting and unsatisfactory description 
of him from Belle's usually graphic tongue. 

And it was pleasant and warm and sunshiny, and 
perhaps we get a little bit selfish as we get old, 
though I am sure even then the old man would 
have been roused to energy and action by the 
least suspicion of any danger threatening Belle. 

And still Gerald Haviland went drifting on, angry 
with himself for doing so, resolving constantly just to 
finish it up, and tell them who he was and have done 
with it, or just to keep away from the wood for a bit, 
and make a break in what was every day becoming 
so strong a fascination as to be almost irresistible, or 
just give the keeper a hint to warn off the old man.and 
the girl, saying he had orders from Sir Gerald to do 
so, which same the keeper would only have been too 
pleased to carry into effect. 

What a fool he was to introduce this complication 
into his life, which was just then so simple and plain- 
sailing 1 And what could it possibly lead to ? There 
was no harm in it ; of course there was no harm 1 
He was not such a villain as to harm a child, and 
Belle was a child to him, and he was old enough to 
be her grandfather, he would protest to himself, with 
that exaggeration which people use when they don't 
believe, or want other people to believe, what they 
say. 

It was refreshing to any one to have to do with 
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such an unsophisticated, natural child, without any 
affectation or humbug or second-hand ideas. She 
had no silly notions of men being in love with her ; 
she was not on the lookout for flirtation ; she hardly 
understood a compliment. He was quite sure her 
liking for him was not the least bit sentimental. Oh 
yes, he was quite sure ! And then he found himself 
remembering one day, when he was helping her 
down a bank and held her just for a minute in his 
arms — a minute that was perhaps just a little longer 
than it need have been — what a sweet, rich blush 
ran up into her face, and how fast her heart beat 
against his, which did not keep such even composure 
as a grandfatherly heart should. 

And then there was that day — well, he blamed 
himself for that ; but it only went to show how en- 
tirely he regarded her as a child, and it should never 
occur again. She had a thorn in her hand, and he 
had to take it out ; and, her little hand being in his 
and he bending over it, he had done as he would 
have done to a child — kissed it to make it well. 
She had pulled her hand away quickly with a startled 
look, and again * suddenly, sweetly, strangely blushed.' 
But she thought nothing more of it, she had forgotten 
all about it, he assured himself; though why he 
should have endowed her with such a short memory 
and philosophical indifference to what is generally 
an event in a maiden's life — a lover's first kiss — 
is rather incomprehensible, more especially as he 
thought about it himself a good deal. But then he 
was not a lover, he would have protested. He had 
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not spoken a word of love ; there was nothing that 
all thp world might not have heard ; it made no dif- 
ference if Mr. Spence were listening or not. 

But it was the day that Lady Haviland was to 
arrive, bringing with her Mrs. Trevor, with that 
understood intention which up to now had been 
quite to his satisfaction, that Gerald first discovered 
that if Belle's .feelings were so stoical and composed, 
if her maiden meditation were still so fancy free that 
she could quietly and contentedly let this growing 
intimacy between them slip away and disappear, it 
was certainly not so with him ; and this little, un- 
formed slip of a girl had got such a hold on him that 
he could not break away from the subtle, tenacious 
hold. ' The Philistines be upon thee, Samson,* the 
Philistines in this case being Lady Haviland, with 
her gentle grace, and elegant Mrs. Trevor. But the 
Samson could not get up and break like tow the 
cords of love with which this unconscious, innocent 
Delilah had bound him. 

It was no use calling himself a fool ; it was no use 
denying the fact ; and, worse than all, it was no use 
trying to devise some plan for making the sweet 
idyllic dream possible. 

He had let himself go once, one evening when he 
had seen a young workman at his cottage door with 
his wife, so newly wed that they were sweethearts still. 
It was in the dusk, so that he could not see the 
details that might have spoiled the picture, or detect 
that the man was rough and grimy from his day's 
work, and the woman coarse and frowsy. The spring 
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twilight was merciful to such defects, and the glow 
from the fire through the open door gave a warm 
home look to the scene as the man put his arm round 
the girl and they passed in together. 

And as Gerald went on he let himself imagine just 
for a few foolish moments the sweet Arcadia of such 
a life for Belle and himself, without the falseness and 
emptiness of society and fashion ; just the old, ridicu- 
lous dream of love in a cottage, which has been so 
often derided and held up to scorn that you would 
have thought it must have been exploded ages ago; 
a Ufe without dress-clothes, or late dinners, or clubs, 
or servants, or anything, in fact, makes life worth 
living. 

He laughed at himself the moment after for such 
childish nonsense, and was glad no one could read 
his thoughts. 

It was so manifestly impossible that he, Gerald 
Ilaviland, should marry a penniless girl, the daughter 
or adopted child of a fraudulent banker ; for Jerry 
had found out all there was to know about Belle, 
though he had let her know so little in return. 

Even if he had not inherited his uncle's money, 
and so had a chance of coming back to Poundley, it 
would have been out of the question. Or if that 
money had been sufficient to allow of his marrying 
whom he would, without considering the dot his wife 
would bring him, he could hardly have made up his 
mind to present to his mother a daughter-in-law with 
such doubtful antecedents. But now that the whole 
situation depended on a rich marriage, to prevent the 
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home-coming from being merely a miserable fiasco, it 
would be madness to let a sentimental feeling stand 
in the way of its accomplishment. 

He could reason himself into a most sensible frame 
of mind, but the reason and sense alike disappeared 
when he came along the woodland path and Belle 
lifted sweet, glad eyes to greet him. 

If only there had been a few pouring wet days, or 
a searching, biting, cruel east wind such as so often 
spoils our English May, it would have made it easier 
to end this lunatic day-dream ; but here again Provi- 
dence was hard on Gerald Haviland, and permitted a 
May of exceptional beauty, balmy and bright, with a 
seductive languor that made it well-nigh impossible 
to keep rigorously and sternly out of the way of 
temptation. 

He had enough self-control to keep away the first 
few days his mother and Mrs. Trevor were at 
Poundley; but he was restless and absent-minded, 
and more than once he caught Mrs. Trevor*s eyes 
looking curiously at him, and was conscious that he 
had been thinking of the green coolness of the wood, 
and of Belle sitting on that mossy tree-stump, watch- 
ing and listening and waiting, and of the look of dis- 
appointment that was settling down on the sweet 
young face. 

It is lucky for us that the Rontgen rays have not 
yet been discovered that will perhaps some day reveal 
our thoughts to one another 1 
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AN EXPLANATION. 

Bring the primrose that forsaken dies, 

With cowslips wan tliat hang the pensive head. 

Milton. 

« /"^ ERALD/ Lady Haviland said a few days later 

V-T when they met at lunch, * Alice and I have 
made a grand discovery.' 

Gerald was not in a very amiable frame of mind 
just then, for he had given way to an overpowering 
temptation and not got any satisfaction out of it, 
which is one of the most disappointing things that 
can befall mortal man, for you have not your self- 
respect to fall back upon. 

On his way to Duckington he had left his horse at 
a little farm half-way, and had made his way across 
the meadows to that wood we know of, rating himself 
all the time for his weakness and folly, and still with 
an almost childlike exhilaration of spirits and the 
feeling of a naughty boy playing truant from school, 
and a vivid anticipation of pleasure at seeing Belle 
again, and perhaps still more at seeing the look of 
delight in her eyes. 

He approached cautiously, treading on the soft moss 
and parting the branches with as little noise as pos- 
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sible ; but when he reached the small clearing in the 
middle of the wood, there was no one there, and a 
robin perched on the mossy tree-stump looked im- 
pertinently at him, as if he knew he had come on a 
fooPs errand. 

And though he waited half-an-hour and smoked 
several cigarettes, nobody came ; and the wood was 
hot, and the midges kept biting him, and the keeper 
who met him leaving the wood, grinned as he touched 
his hat. 

And he found when he reached Duckington that 
this half-hour's delay had made him too late for an 
important appointment, and his temper was not im- 
proved as he rode past the church by seeing his 
mother's victoria in front of the organist's house. 

So he did not respond with much animation to his 
mother's remark at luncheon, being also annoyed at 
the use of Mrs. Trevor's Christian name, which im- 
plied greater familiarity than was the case. 

He had once or twice pretended not to know 
whom his mother meant by * Alice,' but it was impos- 
sible to do so now, as Mrs. Trevor was present, and 
there were only the three at luncheon. 

'Indeed?' he said. 'I congratulate you.' But 
he did not display much interest, being more intent 
on instructing an Aberdeen terrier how to balance a 
piece of biscuit on his nose. 

*We have discovered the prettiest thing in the 
neighborhood.' 

* Ah ! ' said Gerald. * One, two, three ; now, Rob.' 

* You know the old blind organist? ' 
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' Wuff ! wuff ! * barked Rob, having been suddenly 
defrauded of a piece of biscuit which he had honestly 
and laboriously earned, and squinted at as it rested 
on the end of his nose for half a minute ; and being 
young and inexperienced, he protested at such injus- 
tice, and was forthwith flicked at with a dmner- 
napkin, and retired in dudgeon under the table. 

* What ! old Spence ? Well, he 's not particularly 
pretty.' 

* No,' said Mrs. Trevor, who had been observant of 
the treatment of Rob. ' But there was really quite a 
sweetly pretty little girl there, was there not. Lady 
Haviland ? We both of us quite fell in love with her. 
Perhaps you have seen her, Sir Gerald ? ' 

* If you mean Miss Priscilla, I know her quite well j 
but -' 

'Oh, Gerald, how can you be so absurd? Miss 
Priscilla, indeed ! That was Mr. Spence's sister, 
Alice ; the old thing in a black cap who opened the 
door. No ; I think the girl's name was Nelly, and 
she is some one who comes in and reads to the old 
man and takes him out for walks. I don't know 
when I have seen such a pretty child ; and her eyes 
were like a fawn's, and such pretty, unaffected man- 
ners, quite simple and a little shy, but not a bit 
country- to wnish or -awkward.' 

* She was n't one of the Mainwarings ? * 

* My dear Gerald ! I will take you one day to call 
on the Mainwarings, Alice, that you may see some 
typical country-town productions. But I think we 
saw one of them on a bicycle as we came back. She 
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is rather substantial for a bicycle, and she was racing 
with a very slight youth, and they were both doing 
what I believe is technically called scorching.' 

The conversation had turned from Belle very satis- 
factorily, Gerald thought ; but Mrs. Trevor brought it 
back. 

* You will have an opportunity of seeing this beauty. 
Sir Gerald; for Lady Haviland has asked her to 
come up one afternoon with the old man.' 

* She told me she had once been here. I suppose 
it was when we were away. I did n't know the Cot- 
terells let people go over the house and see the pic- 
tures ; but they seem to have done so, for this child 
was greatly impressed with the beauties of poor old 
Poundley. I thought they might come up to tea one 
afternoon, and she can see the pictures and the old 
man play on the organ in the gallery ; though I fancy 
he is rather past doing much in the way of music, 
even if he ever had much capacity that way. I should 
really like you to see her, Gerald ; she is like some 
picture I have seen. I think it may have been a 
Madonna at Florence, but you would know in a 
minute if you saw her.' 

Gerald knew quite well which picture his mother 
was thinking of, and that it was the little, inquir- 
ing, plaintive turn of the eyebrow that caused the 
resemblance. 

*Who is she? ' he asked. 

Rob, forgiving past injuries and greedy of more 
biscuit, had been enticed back, and formed a conven- 
ient excuse for abrupt changes of conversation, with 
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his long black nose, and shrewd, bright eyes, and 
cocked, hairy ears, and general solemnity and alert- 
ness of demeanor. 

* Well, I thought you would be sure to know ; but 
the old man says he has not come across you since 
you came home. I wish you would go in and see him 
one day ; it would gratify him so much. They say 
they often come in this direction; and there was 
something about a wood that some one has given 
them leave to go into, and he hopes you won*t mind. 
I could not quite make out about it ; but I said he 
had better have it out with you if he has been tres- 
passing, so do set the old man's mind at rest as soon 
as you can.' 

As Gerald Haviland walked up and down on the 
terrace after luncheon that day smoking his cigarette, 
he made up that perplexing thing he called his mind 
that he would make an end of this folly before an- 
other day was over ; that he would go down to Duck- 
ington then and there, directly he had finished that 
cigarette, and see the old organist, and just teli him 
how, by way of a joke, he had never told them he 
was Sir Gerald Haviland. Somehow all appearance 
of a joke had disappeared from the matter, and the 
more he looked at it the less amusing it seemed. 
But that must be the view of the matter placed before 
Mr. Spence, and no doubt he would pass on this ex- 
quisite pleasantry to Belle — Belle, with her startled 
fawn eyes, that looked so absolutely true. 

Mrs. Trevor, watching him from the drawing-room 
window, noticed an irritable stamp of the foot as this 
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thought passed throngh his mind, or rather took pos- 
session of it, and guessed, as she had done at luncheon, 
that there was something annoying him, and that that 
something was connected with the organist's girl 
companion. 

Her experience of the world had not led her to 
put a favorable construction on the interest a young 
man like Sir Gerald was likely to take in a girl like 
this. Even though Sir Gerald was the man she was 
willing to accept as her husband, it would hardly 
have lowered him perceptibly in her estimation if 
she had come on half-a-dozen clandestine love-affairs, 
and even though the girl had impressed her world- 
hardened and suspicious eye as being sweet and inno- 
cent and pure, she hardly pitied her. 

She looked at Sir Gerald, standing at the end of 
the terrace, lighting- another cigarette (he lit several 
after that one that was to be the last before he went 
down to Duckington), with a kindly, little smile of 
tolerance ; while when she thought of Belle the lines 
tightened about her mouth and her eyes grew hard, 
for the girl was young and certainly very lovely, and 
these are things difficult to forgive in a rival. ' How 
simple Lady Haviland is ! ' she thought, with that 
contemptuous superiority of the worldly-wise, who 
have lost faith, poor souls ! in purity and truth, and ac- 
cordingly despise the pure, to whom all things are pure. 

When Gerald knocked at the door of Church 

Cottage rather late in the afternoon, having virtuously 

avoided both the wood and the towing-path for fear 

of temptation, he was quite prepared with the light, 

8 
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jocular tone he was going to adopt with Mr. Spence, 
but the wind was altogether taken out of his sails by 
the door being opened by Belle herself. 

Mr. Spence had one of his bad headaches, she 
told him, and Miss Priscilla had gone out; so she 
was left in charge, and had just succeeded in reading 
the old man to sleep. 

* Any little excitement gives him these bad head- 
aches now,* she said, * and he had some visitors this 
morning. But come in, won't you? It won't dis- 
turb him; he is quite sound asleep.' 

So he followed her into the little parlor with the 
small-paned, heavily framed window looking out over 
the churchyard and its quiet old graves, and sat 
down by her side in the deep window-seat, on Miss 
triscilla's patchwork cushion. 

A quaint old room with panelled walls, and the 
fireplace in one corner, with a little round mirror 
over it in a heavy old frame. There was the organ- 
ist's American organ, with its yellow keys, and the 
carpet on the treadles worn to shreds, and the neat 
pile of music by the side, which was no longer in 
use. 

There was Miss Priscilla's work-basket, with a heap 
of socks ; and just over it, on the wall, a sampler 
hanging, worked by her in days gone by with figures 
and letters and odd little stiff houses and trees. And 
there were various other signs of the old lady's 
presence in the shape of crochet antimacassars and 
wool mats, and some fearful and wonderful photo- 
graphs on the walls ; while another influence showed 
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itself by a tall glass of daffodils and a heap of books, 
one of which lay open on the table. Every detail of 
the little room was stamped on Jerry's memory for 
many a day. 

They had to speak in low tones, for in the next 
room the organist lay asleep, and through the open 
door they could hear his breathing and the tick-tock 
of the eight-day clock, counting out at once the slow, 
failing pulse of the old life and the full, rich heart- 
beats of the young. 

* Who do you think his' visitors were ? ' Belle was 
asking. 'Why, Lady Haviland and another lady. 
Isn't Lady Haviland lovely? You know her, don't 
you ? I think she is quite the most beautiful woman 
I have ever seen.' 

' And the other lady, Belle? ' 

A doubtful look crossed the girl's face. 

* Have you seen her, Jerry ? I am not sure. She 
is very elegant, and quite what my idea of a fine lady 
is. I should think she must be some one very grand. 
I have been thinking of her a great deal this after- 
noon, for Miss Priscilla says she is the lady that Sir 
Gerald is going to marry ; so, for Lady Haviland's 
sake, she ought to be very nice, ought n't she, Jerry?' 

' And not for Sir Gerald's? ' 

' Oh yes, of course, for his too. But I have been 
thinking of her as Lady Haviland's daughter-in-law, 
and I am not sure that she is quite good enough. 
Miss Priscilla says she is very rich, but I don't suppose 
Sir Gerald would marry her just for that if he did n't 
care for her.' 
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'Wouldn't he? Why not? Such marriages are 
made every day.' 

He was watching her fece as she talked. It was so 
near the end of this httle tender episode, he felt he 
might let himself go just a little bit, let something 
speak from his eyes, let something sound from his 
voice, let himself bend a little nearer till his hand on 
the old window-ledge touched hers, which trembled 
with the same thrill that vibrated through him. And 
then his fingers closed over hers, and that dangerous 
silence fell between them that is more eloquent than 
words ; and suddenly their eyes met, and he put his 
arm round her and drew her head to rest on his 
shoulder. 

' Not a word of love ! ' He used to try and comfort 
himself with this fact in days to come, but not even 
on that most credulous listener, himself, could he 
impose this fallacy when he thought of the small 
dark head on his shoulder, and the soft outline of the 
rose-tinted cheek on which he looked down, and the 
tumultuous beating of the girl's heart, that he could 
feel against his arm, a tumult that corresponded to 
the passionate agitation in his. Words are not needed 
to give expression to love. 

Was it seconds, minutes, hours before the old man 
stirred in the next room and Belle rose to go to him ? 
There was a certain guiltiness in the way Jerry's 
arm dropped from its hold of her, but there was none 
in the girl as she stood looking down on her lover 
with great, soft, shining eyes of shy love and happiness 
and trust, a look that Jerry never forgot, and that. 
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sweet and pure as it was, rankled like a poisoned arrow 
for long afterwards. 

Then she went in to attend to her patient; and 
when she came back Jeny was standing with his back 
to her and his hands in his pockets, looking fixedly 
out of the window at a tumble-down mossy tomb- 
stone, on which was visible a death's-head and cross- 
bones, sacred to the memory of some one long since 
forgotten. 

'Belle,' he began in a hard, distinct tone which 
stopped the girl at the threshold, and made the warm 
color ebb from her cheeks with a sudden chill of 
fear. * There. 's something I want to say to you, and 
J came this afternoon on purpose to say it.' 

If it had not been for the tone of his voice the girl 
would have laughed. It was so obvious what he had 
to say to her; it had all been said in that time of 
silence when heart spoke to heart without need of 
words, and she made a step forward as if to' go to him 
and put her hand in his. 

But he did not turn, and he went on as if he had 
been saying a lesson. 

' I have come to say good-bye.* 

'Are you going away?' 

' Yes, never to come back. At any rate, the Jerry 
you knew will never come back. He wasn't a bad 
sort, that Jerry. Don't think badly of him. Re- 
member him kindly sometimes.' 

' I don't understand,' she said tremulously. ' Jerry, 
I don't understand.' 

She had come nearer as he spoke, and now was 
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close behind him, and she stretched out one little 
hand and touched his arm, but he took no apparent 
notice and never turned. How could he dare? or 
trust himself to see her face? 

* Perhaps it would be better to say, "Foiget all 
about him," for there never has been such a person. 
This Gerald Haviland who has made such a fool of 
himself, and has to many a rich wife to save his fam- 
ily from ruin, is a very different sort of fellow.* 

' I don't understand, Jerry. Of course he is.* 

* And yet/ he said, with a rough, hard sort of laugh, 
' he happens to be the very same.' 

* I — don't — understand.' 

* It is not so very difficult,' he said, almost harshly. 
' I am Gerald Haviland, at your service.' 

'You?' 

* Yes ; and the most miserable man in the woild ! ' 



CHAPTER XIII. 

BROTHER MARK. 

Give sorrow words ; the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the overwrought heart and bids it break. 

Shakespeare. 

MARK could not make out if it was the death of 
the old organist that had made such a change 
in Belle. 

It was her first close experience of death ; for, of 
course, when Mr. Hastings died she was too much of 
a child to realize the great solemn fact. It was very 
sudden, too. The old man had been apparently in 
his usual health, and the very day he died Lady 
Haviland had been in to see him, and he had been 
very bright and cheerful, and pleased, as every one 
must be, with the gracious charm of her manner. 

He had complained of headache in the middle of 
the day, and when Miss Priscilla went out in the after- 
noon he was lying down, with Belle reading to him, 
and seemed better. Miss Priscilla had a long job 
that day, reviewing all the bed-linen at Mr. Caxton's, 
and, knowing that Belle was with him, she did not 
hurry back, but had a cup of tea with the house- 
keeper, and went on with her work till the twilight 
began to make threading her needle difficult. 

The house had been very quiet when she went in. 
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There is a sort of quiet about death that seems almost 
more than an absence of sound, and the tick-tock of 
the clock seemed rather to add to than break the 
silence that reigned. • 

Miss Priscilla's bustling entrance called forth no 
greeting from within, and when she called * Belle ! 
Belle ! * there was no answer, so she concluded the 
girl had gone home. 

But when she struck a light and went into the 
organist's room, Belle started up from where she 
knelt by the bedside, with a dazzled face, white and 
drawn and strange. 

* But,' Miss Priscilla said, ' the odd thing was, she 
did not know that he was dead ; the child thought he 
was just sleeping ; and, dear heart ! any one might 
have thought the same to look at him, sleeping like 
a baby, with a smile as showed he had n't had any 
pain. He must have been dead an hour or more, 
and Belle said she remembered his giving a little 
sigh and then settling off, as she thought, into a more 
quiet sleep; but the child seemed so dazed and 
strange, I could not make her out. She was like any 
one stunned and half-stupid, and she did not shed a 
tear, but she kept saying, " If only it might have been 
me instead of him ! " A young thing like that, with 
all her life — and, please God I that a happy life — 
before her, and he with his threescore years and ten, 
and blind and all, and glad to go when it pleased 
God, as he 'd often said to me, though he was won- 
derful contented and patient under his affliction, was 
poor James.' 
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The shock had certainly been very great, and there 
was that want of occupation which makes a loss more 
keenly felt ; but Belle felt like a hypocrite when her 
wan looks and broken spirits were all set down to the 
depth of her feeling for her old friend. His death 
seemed so light a thing by the side of the loss of her 
lover — that bright, splendid springtime lover of hers, 
who was gone more completely than if the death, 
who must have been in waiting when Jerry held her 
in his arms, had laid his bony hand on him instead 
of on the old man in the next room. 

Death is so much less of a separation than that 
which had parted her and Jerry. Death, anyhow, 
cannot take away beautiful, dear memory, or make 
past happiness meaningless and unreal* 

She tried to protest when Mark was taking her 
home that night, holding her hand as if she were 
still a child, and comforting her with that deep 
tenderness that was kept so rigidly out of sight in 
general ; and she repelled Mrs. Hastings' fretful at- 
tempt at sympathy, confirming that lady's deep-seated 
conviction that she was heartless and cold-blooded ; 
and when the Mainwarings, in the kindness of their 
hearts, overwhelmed her with effusive condolences, 
she laughed, and was so odd and brusque that they 
were quite puzzled, being themselves simply con- 
structed, and not able to understand more complex 
natures. 

As long as Miss Priscilla would let her sit by the 
bedside there seemed still a link with the bright past, 
some one who, though still and unresponsive, still 
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knew Jerry, and would have understood if she had 
said, 'Don't you remember?' And, indeed, some- 
times now she would whisper into the dead ear some 
Uttle wistful wonder or regret. 

But Miss Priscilla, after the manner of her kind, 
took a very common-sense view of * this corruptible,' 
dwelling on the necessary but painful processes of 
nature, not only without shrinking, but almost with 
gusto. So Belle, turning with sickening horror from 
gruesome details, the mention of which, however, 
showed no want of feeling, only of perception, crept 
away to her old childhood's haunt under the apple- 
tree, no longer, however, watching for bright possi- 
bilities to pass along the towing-path, but sitting 
listlessly with drooped head and loosely clasped 
hands. 

It was no longer spring, and summer had come, 
dusty and sultry, with an east wind that parched and 
blighted and dried up everything. 

Mark watched her furtively during those days, 
longing to comfort her, and wondering, as I have 
said, if it was her old friend's death alone that had 
struck her down like this. 

He only realized just then how entirely all the little 
sunshine in his sombre life was reflected from Belle ; 
how her presence in the house made it endurable ; 
how he unconsciously looked for her, listened for her, 
thought of her ; how pleasant to him was the sound 
of her young step on the stairs and her fresh voice 
lilting a tune, and the sight of her face, bright lately 
with a radiance that was good to see, and the scent 
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of the flowers with which she filled every nook and 
comer of the shabby old house. 

She had been the source of his most acute self- 
torment in the first days of his trouble, thinking of all 
that his father's dishonor had cost the child, and 
that he could never make up to her ; and at times 
subsequently he had had attacks of passionate com- 
punction over the dull life, and poor education, and 
want of bright young company and enjoyment that 
should have been hers. 

But of late even he had ceased to torture himself 
about her, the sunshine of her love and happiness 
reflecting a grateful warmth even to his poor, chilled, 
warped nature. 

' She will be better when the funeral is over,' he 
told himself. But she stood dry-eyed at Miss 
Priscilla's side by the grave, and listened unmoved to 
the rolling peals of Beethoven's funeral march, which 
stirred most of the congregation to tears ; and he 
found her afterwards in the old, despondent attitude 
under the apple-tree. 

Mark was appointed to be organist in name and 
salary, as he had been virtually for some time past, 
and he was feeling passing rich with the additional 
thirty pounds a year, and pleased with the feeling 
that the old organ he loved was his own now, and 
that he might carry out some alterations in the music 
without even the appearance of deferring to any one 
else except the vicar, whose approval was generally 
taken for granted. 

But he would have given it all up gladly to have 
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restored the brightness to Belle's face and the life to 
her listless figure, and he relinquished the intention 
of going back to his organ, and came and sat down 
by her side. 

'Poor little Belle!' he said, 'Poor child! It 
comes very hard on you.' 

And then she told him. I do not know quite 
how, or how he understood, for it was in confused 
scraps and fragments ; and being all about something 
so entirely unknown and unsuspected by him, it 
seemed utterly mysterious, and once or twice he 
looked at the girl's white face and great shining eyes, 
and wondered if the shock of the organist's death 
had not upset her mind, and if she had dreamt or 
imagined this wild, improbable story of a strange, 
unknown lover in the spring woods. 

But he listened without interruption, except by 
little, sympathetic interjections ; and when her small, 
hot hand touched his arm, he took it gently in his 
and held it, soothing and fondling it as he might 
have done a child's. He got more and more to think 
it was only a feverish fancy; though, even so, he 
writhed more than once at the possibility of such a 
thing happening, and of Belle being so unprotected, 
with only the blind, feeble old man to take care of 
her, and was making earnest resolves that such should 
never happen again, when Sir Gerald Haviland's 
name caught his ear and roused him to startled at- 
tention. He had unconsciously gripped her hand 
tightly, and she stopped and looked at his face, 
. which was white and fierce. 
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' Do you mean that it was Sir Gerald Haviland all 
the time ? ' 

That was the explanation, then, of this strange 
story, that had seemed so incredible that he thought 
it must be the figment of an overwrought brain. 
This idle, dissipated young spendthrift, of whom he 
had never heard any good, and of whom rumor told 
a good deal of indefinite harm, had found out his 
little ewe lamb, and had been sneaking about under 
a feigned name and taking advantage of the blind- 
ness of her escort. Could anything have beei; more 
dastardly and cruel? 

He cpuld hardly restrain the impulse to go straight 
to this cowardly villain and thrash him to within an 
inch of his life ; but with a desperate effort he con- 
trolled himself, for Belle was hesitating in her out- 
burst of confidence, and was beginning to explain 
and make excuses, taking up the cudgels in defence 
before a word of blame had been spoken ; betraying, 
poor little soul I what she would never have allowed 
to herself, that this god of hers had feet of clay ; that 
it needed all her innocent sophistry to excuse his 
conduct ; that the love that had looked from his eyes 
into hers was not the love stronger than death, which 
many waters could not drown, seeing that it could 
not even rise above the prospect of straitened cir- 
cumstances, but was the sort of love that flies 
out of the window when poverty comes in at the 
door. 

She was quite glad to put into words what she had 
been struggling ever since they parted to impress on 
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her own sore little heart — a heart that, with all her 
arguments, would not be convinced — and to main- 
tain that, of course, it was absolutely impossible for 
Gerald Haviland to tnarry any one without a penny, 
and that, though he wished it ever so much, she 
would not have consented to ruin all his prospects. 

So intent was she on defending her lover from the 
looks (he could not well trust himself to speak) of 
Mark's angry, indigoant eyes that she did not notice 
how the expression in them altered, and how the 
fury seemed to burn itself out into a look of dull 
pain. 

^ Belle,' he said at last, * when you were a baby- 
child, and I found out that through my father's fault 
all your money had gone, I hardly knew how to bear 

it, feeling how helpless I was. But now — novv^ 

Wby, child, with that fortune you ought to have had 
you would have been a match for this Gerald Han- 
land any day — and oh i little Belle, what can I do? 
— what can I do? Shall I go to him? Shall I tell 
him? Oh, surely^ surely, if he loves you, it's not just 
the want of the money that will keep you apart 1 * 

The girl had risen from her seat, and was standing 
looking down at him. 

'Should I really have been quite rich, Mark? 
As rich as that Mrs, Trevor that he 's going to 
marry ? ^ 

' I don't know how rich she may be, but you would 

have had a large income, big enough to ' He 

was going to say bitter words about love that could be 
bought, but she interrupted him. 
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* Tell me about it, Mark. Do you know I like to 
think it might have been, that it was not such an 
utterly impossible thing that Gerald Haviland should 
have married me.' 

So he told her all that he had known or ever been 
able to find out about the fortune that was to have 
been hers, wincing at the pain that each word cost 
him, yet doing it gladly for the sake of the brighten- 
ing of her face. 

' Should I have had a large house, and carriages 
and horses, and worn jewels, and dressed beautifully, 
and gone to balls, and ' 

' Yes, little Belle ; yes.' 

Her eyes were shining; even a slight flush had 
stolen into the smooth paleness of her cheek ; and 
he guessed how she was building up all sorts of 
bright imaginings of what might have been, all cen- 
tring round that one figure for whose sake alone she 
desired those long-lost riches. 

She had turned to her old dreaming-place by 
the garden wall, and her eyes were looking far, far 
away, beyond the sluggish canal water and the dusty 
towing-path, towards the hot, coppery sky, from 
which the sun had disappeared in a lurid haze; 
for what might have been is infinitely farther away 
than what may be. 

And Mark sat still under the apple-tree, aching all 
over with the sense of impotent pain. 

She had forgotten his existence till she turned, and 
then something in his face struck her, and she came 
and sat down by him and put her hand on his arm. 
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Their positions seemed reversed, and she was the 
comforter now. 

' Poor Mark ! Poor old Mark ! it was not your 
fault.' 

' If there was anything I could do ! * His voice was 
hoarse and broken, and she smoothed his shabby 
coat-sleeve consolingly. 

' It *s such a comfort to talk to you, Mark. If 
you '11 let me do it sometimes, it will help me so. 
It is just that feeling that there is no one in the 
world to talk to about him that makes it so hard. I 
thought it would have killed me last night. And 
you will not say anything against him, will you? I 
know you don't like him, but for my sake you'll 
try to; and if you ever have any chance of help- 
ing him or doing a good turn, you'll do it, won't 
you?' 

'That's not very likely to happen,' Mark said. 
' But never fear, littie Belle ; I 'd give my last drop 
of blood to save an ache in his little finger — for 
your sake.' 

' And you 'II tell me everything you hear of him — 
every word ? My heart seems quite dry and gasping 
just to hear his name. And then, too, if I thought 
you would n't tell me, I should always be fretting 
and worrying that there was something the matter — 
that he was ill or in trouble.* 

And this too Mark promised; though this again 
was very unlikely, for he had been out of the gossip 
of Duckington for many a day, and did not come 
ia the way of hearing news from the neighborhood. 
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* How good you are to me, Mark ; how good ! ' 
And so they sat side by side under the apple-tree, 
while the twilight gathered round them, and the mist 
rose thick and white over the canal, and up above 
the stars came out gentle and kind. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

LEAVE-TAKING. 

His face, as I grant, in spite of spite, 

Has a broad-blown comeliness, red and white ; 

And six feet two, as I think, he stands. 

Tennyson. 

IT was almost as unlikely, Mark thought, that he 
would hear anything about Gerald Haviland as 
that the day might come when he would have it 
in his power to help or befriend him, and yet for 
the next few days the name seemed continually catch- 
ing his ear, and there was not an evening when he 
came in that he had not something to tell Belle in 
answer to her wistful, questioning glance. 

It was not as remarkable as it seemed, for, of 
course, up till now the name of Haviland might have 
been on everybody's lips and yet passed unheeded by 
him, while now it attracted his attention directly it 
was spoken. 

But it was curious that he should have met Gerald 
Haviland himself the following week, and received 
direct from him the news of his departure for town. 

Mark had gone one afternoon, shortly after the 
funeral, to help Miss Priscilla to look through her 
brother's papers, a work requiring great patience and 
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concentration of mind, as Miss Priscilla was wonder* 
fully discursive, and the slightest thing would start 
her on a career miles away from the subject on hand, 
and with lightning speed leaping from point to point 
in a manner that produced giddiness and despair on 
an ordinarily constructed mind. 

The only way of coping with this peculiarity of 
Miss Priscilla's was to remain perfectly quiet till she 
got out of breath, and then persistently return to the 
original point, as if no digression had been made. 

Miss Priscilla was going to take up her abode at 
Mr. Caxton*s, where of late she had spent good part 
of her time, and where, being great friends with liie 
housekeeper, she could share that lady's labors and 
occupy two rooms adjoining the laundry, into which 
she could move all her household gods, wax-flowers, 
crochet mats, and framed samplers, and to which she 
could retire when ructions ensued, as they will in the 
best-regulated families. 

* And I hope, Mr. Mark, you and Belle will often 
come to see me there. I shall have my own apart- 
ments, and Mr. Caxton has been most kind in all his 
arrangements that there should be nothing menial in 
the position.. 1 am sure Mr. Caxton would have no 
objection to your coming to the front-door, though 
I myself prefer the back entrance as being more 
convenient." 

In the course of the afternoon Mark had heard 
a good deal about the front and back doors at Mr. 
Caxton*s, and he had grown a little sleepy, the room 
being hot with the afternoon sun and stu% with Miss 
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Priscilla's new crape; so he was rather glad when 
she said she had promised to step round to Mr. 
Caxton*s, if he would excuse her for ten minutes; 
and he threw open the window as high as it would 
go, and set the front-door open, establishing such a 
thorough draught through the house as would have 
given Miss Priscilla a cold in the head even to think 
about. 

He guessed that Miss Priscilla's.ten minutes would 
mean an hour, and he reckoned to finish the papers 
and sort out the music, which was all to come as a 
legacy to himself, before she came back. 

But at the end of quarter of an hour a step sounded 
outside, and he was just closing the window when a 
knock at the door told it was not the mistress of the 
house. 

A tall man was standing on the threshold, and 
Mark guessed at once who it was, and grudgingly 
allowed to himself how good-looking and well built 
he was, how well dressed and generally pleasant- 
looking and attractive, making him feel at once his 
own shabbiness and dustiness, his greasy, thread- 
bare coat, his ink-stained fingers, and his stooping 
shoulders. 

' Is Miss Spence at home ? ' 

' No ; she has just gone out.' 

Mark was conscious that Gerald Haviland's eyes 
were searching beyond him, looking for some one 
else in the room behind, and he involuntarily drew 
himself up to his full height and squared his 
shoulders, though there was no one to hide, and a 
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fierce anger flushed up into his face, and a feeling 
was choking in his throat as if he would like to fly at 
this man, like a sheep-dog might at a wolf prowling 
round the fold. And then Belle's words, 'for my 
sake,' came back to his memory, and he pulled 
himself together with an effort. 

' Can I give her any message ? ' 

The draught was fluttering the papers in the sitting- 
room and blowing the window curtains, and the door 
stirred a little, giving an effect of living movement 
within, to which Gerald Haviland was plainly listen- 
ing ; and when he spoke, it was more to the imagi- 
nary listener in the room behind than to the 
grim-looking man who stood so squarely in the 
entrance, holding the door with one hand, with evi- 
dently not the slightest intention of inviting him to 
come in. 

*Will you tell her how greatly concerned Lady 
Haviland was to hear of her loss, and I toa? We 
did not hear of it till last night. I had no idea he 
was in failing health. He did not appear ' 

* You have seen him quite lately? ' 

'Yes — that is. Lady Haviland saw him the very 
day he died, and was struck by his cheerfulness and 
vigor.' 

' Indeed. Did you think so? ' 

*Will you tell her,' Sir Gerald went on, and his 
voice was seeking that listening ear that was not 
there — 'will you give her our sincere sympathy, 
and say I hoped to have offered it to her in person, 
but am leaving for London early to-morrow? But 
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my mother will come in a few days to see her. Is 
she — is she alone ? * 

' I beg your pardon? * 

' Has she any one with her? * 

He was thinking of the girlish figure on which the 
blind man leant, and again of Belle as he had seen her 
last, only a week ago, standing with the great confi- 
dent love and happiness faded out of her little white 
face, and the stricken look of her bent head and 
nerveless hands dropped at her side. 

Mark too was thinking of Belle, as she had looked 
the evening of the funeral, standing leaning on the 
garden wall, looking through the gathering mist at what 
might have been. Lonely enough in both instances J 

* I believe it is arranged for Miss Priscilla to go to 
Mr. Caxton*s.* 

I doubt if Gerald Haviland even heard the last 
piece of information about the old lady of whose 
welfare he was inquiring so anxiously, with such a 
thrill in his voice, for just then the wind blew 
the sitting-room door wide open and revealed its 
emptiness. 

There was a perceptible change in the tone of his 
voice as he resumed i 

' I will write a line on my card to Miss Priscilla, if 
you will kindly give it her/ 

« Certainly.' 

And a minute later Sir Gerald had gone, and Mark 
was holding a card with some pencilled words on it 
in his hand ; and the next he had dropped it, and 
the wind had fluttered it away under the grate. 
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' The best place for it/ Mark said as he went back 
to his sorting. 

But before Miss Prisciila came in it had been 
rescued from its dusty corner, and restored in a 
somewhat smeary condition to its place on the 
table. 

* Very gratifying indeed I ' Miss Prisciila declared 
when §he came in, aftd the words which Mark's pride 
had not allowed him to decipher were read out, with 
many little comments : * " Sorry not to have seen you." 
And I am sure so am I, especially as I have not seen 
Sir Gerald since he came home. "Deeply grieved 
at your loss." Dear me 1 what feeling hearts the Havi- 
lands have I How touched poor dear James would 
have been 1 " Am leaving to-morrow for London." 
How considerate and kind to come when he must 
have been so busy with his preparations for depart- 
ure 1 " Lady H. will call in a few days." ' 

Miss Priscilla's spectacles grew a little dim and her 
voice tremulous over this last sentence. There was a 
subtle compliment in the initial that went to her heart. 
It implied a familiarity and friendliness which would 
have been wanting in the full name, and it was in no 
way to be accounted for by the small space on the 
card. 

But how very tiresome it was that she should have 
mislaid that card ! In the bustle of Mark's leaving 
she must have laid it down somewhere, and could not 
find it again, though she searched high and low for it. 
She would have liked to show it to Mrs, Dyson, the 
housekeeper, and to have stuck it negligently into the 
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frame of her little looking-glass in her parlor, or to 
have kept it in her photograph book. But there ! it 
was gone, and it could not be helped ; and there was 
a little disbelieving look in Mrs. Dyson's face when 
the pencilled words, with, I am afraid, a few altera- 
tions and additions as time went on, had been 
repeated several times; though, as Miss Priscilla 
said, Mr. Mark could bear witness to the truth of 
what she said. 

Mark certainly could have borne very substantial 
witness for an hour at least after Miss Priscilla had 
lost it, for he could have produced the card itself 
which he carried away in his pocket with a dishonesty 
you would hardly have believed him capable of. 

But he knew that it was not intended for Miss 
Priscilla, and though, when he said he would certainly 
give it her, he meant to follow out his instructions to 
the letter by conveying it to the old lady, he felt he 
was carrying it out in the spirit when he placed it in 
Belle's hand, and turned away quickly that he might 
not see the lighting up of her face; and he only 
guessed how it was read and re-read, and pressed to 
her lips and to her heart, and treasured and cherished 
like the rosebud that this same Jerry had tossed to 
the child years ago. 
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PATIENCE. 

Patience and sorrow strove 

Who should express her goodliest. 

Shakespbark. 

EVERY one knows the old fable of the boy who 
cried ' Wolf I ' so often in fun that when he 
cried it in desperate earnest one day no one came to 
his help, and many of us have some instances in real 
life of apprehension worked on unnecessarily that 
when there is a real call for it, is not forthcoming. 

Mrs. Hastings' health was a case in point, and 
Mark could hardly bring himself to believe Dr. Main- 
waring when, one day, he hailed him in the street 
and, passing a stout, fatherly hand under the young 
man's arm, told him that his mother was in a very 
critical state ; and I am afraid his first tendency was 
to think that the old doctor had been taken in by his 
mother's gloomy description of her symptoms, and 
that he, Mark, knew better. 

'I don't mean to say she's going to die to-day 
or to-morrow. But what I want you to understand is 
that it's not all humbug now, and that it would not 
take much to finish her off. You don't mind my 
speaking plainly, and, of course, I have n't said any- 
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thing to her. It 's just the people who are always 
thinking they are going to die who are frightened to 
death if any one else thinks so.* 

As Mark sat opposite his mother that evening, he 
was bound to confess that the fretful face was waxy 
and drawn, and the eyes hollow, and the querulous 
voice more feeble, and the nagging interrupted by 
shortness of breath. 

Illness and suffering often bring patience and 
heroic endurance even in natures where you would 
least expect it, and whether such patience is heaven- 
sent grace or a virtue cultivated with bitter struggle 
(and, after all, they are practically the same), it is a 
thing to be devoutly thankful for, restless irritability 
and fretful impatience so greatly increasing the suf- 
fering for all concerned. 

Dr. Mainwaring was the special object of irritation 
that evening, though coupled with every one else in 
the house in turn in a manner that was quite ingeni- 
ous. Even Alice, the depressed little servant, was 
scathed every time she ventured her long-suffering, 
red nose inside the door, by cutting remarks on the 
length of time she kept Dr. Mainwaring waiting after 
he rang the bell, and the dirt of her apron when at 
last she admitted him. 

Mark's connection with the matter was his allow- 
ing his mother to be attended by an ignorant country 
practitioner, when a London specialist might save her 
life ; but she had long known her life was of no 
importance to anybody, and perhaps when her 
constitution was ruined by mistaken treatment and 
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inferior drugs, the better some people would be 
pleased. 

As for BeUe, Mark could see directly he came in 
that the girl was driven almost to her last point of 
endurance, by the little patch of bright color on each 
cheek, and by the quivering of the under lip, kept in 
check now and then by the small, white teeth. 

As for Belle, Mrs. Hastings was not surprised at 
any display of selfishness and want of manners ; but 
when even that old boor of a doctor was trying to 
amuse her with a little news from the outer world — 
not the world of Duckington, in which Mark and 
Belle were so entirely absorbed, but the county 
society, to which Mrs. Hastings had been accustomed 
before her troubles came to drag her down — when 
Dr. Mainwaring was telling her about the Havilands 
of Poundley, and of Sir Gerald's approaching mar- 
riage, Belle kept interrupting and fidgeting, and 
opening and shutting the door, and crackling the 
newspaper, till there was no hearing the doctor, ' who 
at the best of times speaks as if he had a potato in 
his mouth ; and he need n*t be so cross if one does 
not hear what he says, for he's as deaf as a post 
himself.' 

With all Mark's fencing to turn the subject, noth- 
ing could prevent Mrs. Hastings from retailing what 
Dr, Mainwaring had told her about the Havilands, 
and how Sir Gerald was going to marry a rich widow 
with six children. 

' I think he said six, did n't he, Belle? ' 

* I don't think he said so,' Belle humbly protested. 
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' Ah ! I don't suppose you heard anything he 
said, making all that noise with the paper. Do you 
know, Mark, I 'd half a mind to ask Dr. Mainwaring 
to look at Belle's ears, as she 's so terribly deaf. 
IVe always to speak twice, and very often more, 
before she hears what I say. But as I was saying 
when you interrupted me, he is going to marry a 
widow with six children, a very rich, vulgar parvenue^ 
old enough to be his mother. I don't know why 
you should shake your head. Belle, for I suppose I 'm 
as likely to know as you are, as Dr. Mainwaring was 
talking to me, and you were not paying any atten- 
tion ; and besides, in old day? I knew the Havilands 
quite intimately, and Lady Haviland often ' 

' Oh mother 1 ' 

* Well, Mark, of course you know better than I do, 
and can remember what happened before you were 
bom ; for I am speaking of the time when I was first 
married and Lady Haviland was a bride too, and 
people used to compare us, and it was quite a ques- 
tion which was the prettier. Oh, I don't expect you 
to believe it, but it was the fact all the same, and 
there 's no vanity in my saying so now ; and I don't 
suppose Lady Haviland is much to look at either by 
this time, though she has not had to go through all 
the troubles that have fallen to my lot.' 

It was autumn by that time. The year had 
dragged along its weary length through the glare of 
July and the dull, heavy days of August and a wet 
September. And now it was October, without any 
of its sometimes rich and varied loveliness. Every- 
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thing was dark and sodden and misty, making one 
long for a brisk frost to fetch the forlorn leaves off 
the trees, and dry the sticky mud in the roads, and 
check the growth of evil-looking fungi that made their 
sudden appearance in damp corners. But after that 
uncomfortable tea Belle had slipped away to her old 
refuge under the apple-tree, and there Mark found 
her after making an ineffectual attempt to make his 
mother comfortable. 

' Wasting the coal by poking it all to pieces ! 
Just like a man. I never knew one who could make a 
fire. Putting my chair just into the draught, when he 
might know I like it the other side 1 And do, for 
goodness' sake ! put that shawl down. I don't want 
to be bundled up in that style. And my book just 
where I can't reach it I And my spectacles lost, of 
course ! They always are when people will meddle 
with my things 1 Got them on, have I? Well, it 
puts any one into a nervous flurry having you fussing 
so!' 

Mark's efforts were not successful, certainly, and 
he went out rather crestfallen to find Belle. 

They had heard nothing more of Gerald Haviland's 
marriage till to-day, and I think they had both be- 
gun to think there was nothing in it; and perhaps 
Belle's dreams were insensibly drifting back from 
what might have been to what might be, and between 
the few lines written on that card she had read 
all manner of words of hope and possibilities of 
happiness. 

Mark had brought her from time to time such 
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Stray little bits of news of Poundley and its inhabi- 
tants as he happened to come across, and nowadays 
his ears were very open to such gossip, and he even 
went some distance out of his way to glean it. He had 
heard, as we have said, from Gerald Haviland's own 
lips that he was leaving for London ; and he had met 
him again on the following day on his way to the 
station, and he was relieved to see him alone, so that 
he had not to tell Belle that he was escorting Mrs. 
Trevor, who, he concluded, was still at Poundley; 
but he heard indirectly, later, that Mrs. Trevor had 
gone back to London the week before, and it was not 
likely that she should cut too large a slice out of the 
middle of the season. 

Lady Haviland was still at Poundley, and her pony* 
carriage was often to be seen in Duckington. She 
came, as she had promised, to see Miss Priscilla, and 
every word she said was retailed to Belle's willing 
ear. 

' And she asked all about you. Belle, and where you 
lived ; and she said you were ' (' sweetly pretty ' were 
the words actually used, but, from fear of exciting 
vanity. Miss Priscilla softened it down to) 'very 
passable.' 

Words which Belle repeated softly to herself many 
a time, scanning the reflection of her face wistfully in 
the looking-glass. 

' I wish she had thought me pretty,' she used to 
say. * It would have been nice if Jerry's mother had 
thought me pretty. But, of course, she has seen so 
many pretty^ well-dressed girls, it would n't be likely.' 
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And yet, so unmistakable had been the kinrlly ad- 
miration in Lady Haviland's eyes when she looked at 
the girl that Belle felt a little pang of disappointment 
that ' very passable ' was all she had found to say of 
her to Miss Priscilla. 

'Sir Gers^ld is having a gay time in London,' Miss 
Priscilla said ; and Mark began to study the society 
papers, and run his eye down lists of people present 
at balls and entertainments, and found the name he 
was looking for now and then, and once the name of 
Mrs. Trevor in the same list as Sir Gerald's. 

' It does not by any means follow,* he told Belle at 
one of their evening sittings under the apple-tree, 
which became now of daily, or rather nightly, occur- 
rence ; and he said it apparently apropos of nothing, 
after a long silence — * It does not follow by any 
means that because two people are in London they 
are constantly meeting. It is not like it would be 
down here. London is such a large place that even 
people much in the same rank of society may go out 
night after night and yet never come across one 
another.' 

But Belle did not get much comfort out of these 
remarks, for Mark knew nearly as little of London as 
she did ; and such vastness seemed incredible as 
would keep apart two who wished to meet ; and per- 
haps she was right. 

But certainly there was a distinct improvement in 
Belle's spirits when, early in July, it was recorded that 
Mrs. Trevor had left London for the Norwegian 
fiords, and no announcement had yet appeared of a 
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marriage arranged and shortly to take place coupling 
her name and Sir Gerald's. 

' What did it mean ? ' they wondered. 

* Perhaps he has changed his mind/ thought Belle, 
with a light in her soft eyes. 

'Perhaps she has changed her mind,* thought 
Mark; for there were several names mentioned 
among the guests on Lord Causton's yacht who 
might mean possible suitors for the hand and fortune 
of the fair widow, which were not likely to go begging 
while Gerald Haviland hesitated. 

And then, after a few days at Poundley, during 
which neither Mark nor Belle saw him, he went off ta 
Scotland ; and if he came back to Poundley later on, 
they knew nothing of it, and news of him had been 
very few and far between, till this visit of Dr. Main- 
waring's brought it all to the fore again, and roughly 
put to flight all the little tender maybe's and flutter- 
ing young hopes that were beginning to assert them- 
selves, and revealed the grim what-is-to-be in plain, 
unvarnished fact. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

A MESSAGE. 

The lyf e so short, the craft so long to leme, 
Th' assay so hard, so sliarpe the conquering. 

Chaucer. 

DR. MAINWARING'S great piece of news was 
quite true in its main feature, though, of 
course, in its details of six children, vulgarity, and 
age it was not absolutely correct. But Gerald Havi- 
land's marriage was a settled thing, and was to come 
off immediately after Christmas. Workmen were up 
at the Court altering and embellishing it, not alto- 
gether, report said, to Lady Haviland's satisfaction ; 
but surely the one who pays has the right to the first 
choice as to the style in which the money is laid out. 
Electricity was being introduced through the old 
wainscotting and solid Elizabethan walls; horses 
were being chosen, carriages built, conservatories 
planned. There was nothing else talked about, you 
may be sure, in the neighborhood, and in Ducking- 
ton you could hardly go a dozen paces up High 
Street without hearing something about it; and if 
you saw a group of people gathered at a corner talk- 
ing eagerly, you need not cross the road to gather 
what the subject of discussion was. 
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Mark was not sorry that Belle did not go out much 
during those days, though pacing the damp garden- 
path from end to end did not seem sufficient exercise 
or change from the monotonous life of attendance on 
an invalid whom it was impossible to please or 
satisfy. But there was no disguising the fact that 
Mrs. Hastings was failing very fast, and now it was 
really the case, she fought against it as vehemently 
as she had tried hitherto to impress it on other 
people. 

She resented any little attentions; she jealously 
clung to her small housekeeping duties, and asserted 
herself as mistress of the house ; though it was Belle's 
thankless task to come behind and supplement fail- 
ures of strength or memory, with the certainty of 
being rated for interference and meddling if Mrs. 
Hastings found out what she was doing. 

Perhaps it was not a bad thing for the girl, having 
this counter-irritant to keep her thoughts from con- 
tinually dwelling on the one theme ; and Mark quite 
marvelled at the patience — which seemed to him 
almost superhuman — with which she endured the 
continual blister of his mother's irritability. 

'Don't pity me so, dear, old Mark,' she used to 
say when he followed her about with such anxious, 
pitiful eyes. 'I know she can't help saying such 
sharp things, and they don't really hurt. And some- 
times I think she is sorry, though you can't expect 
her to say so ; and she must like my doing things for 
her, as she is so vexed if I don't do them. She 
would not eat any breakfast this morning because 
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I had not cut the bread and butter, though I never 
do it quite as she likes/ 

It was in this negative way that Belle gathered the 
grudging love and gratitude of the fretful invalid; 
and perhaps the fact that, as greater weakness crept 
on and more assistance became necessary, Mrs. 
Hastings would allow no one but Belle to touch 
her — though she complained unceasingly of her 
clumsiness and roughness — was more gratifying to 
the girl than might have been profuse expressions 
of gratitude and affection from the lips of a more 
amiable invalid ; and she was quite touched by Mrs. 
Hastings' querulous complaints when the very inade- 
quate exercise up and down the garden-path had 
been more than usually prolonged. 

' I won't be away so long again, aunty,* she said, 
and was, of course, at once snubbed. 

' Oh, / don't mind how long you are. It was not 
on my account I complained. I am only too glad 
of a little quiet.' 

' Haviland has come home,' Mark said one even- 
ing. ' I met him twice this afternoon. He was 
outside the church when I went in to the practice, 
and I met him again as I came out.' 

* Was he alone ? ' 

' Yes ; he seemed to be waiting for somebody.' 

It was only a few minutes Belle and Mark had 
in those days for what had become a daily meeting 
in the garden under the old apple-tree. Mrs. Hast- 
ings could not bear to be left for any length of 
time. 
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It was within a fortnight of Christmas, and there 
was a sharp touch of frost in the air, and the stars 
had that keen, metallic twinkle they never have in 
summer. 

The room had been close and stuffy, with a dull 
fire, from which Mrs. Hastings* constant poking had 
extracted all the briskness; so it was pleasant to 
Belle's aching head to come out into the fresh, keen, 
frosty air, though Mark's fidgets insisted on a shawl 
to wrap round her. 

* I think,* Mark went on, ' that he was hoping to 
see you ; for I met Miss Priscilla afterwards, and she 
said she had been having quite a long talk with Sir 
Gerald, and he had been asking about you — at least 
I think it must have been you, though Miss Priscilla 
was set on making it out to be one of the Mainwar- 
ings ; but they never went out with the old man, did 
they?' 

Mark had gathered both of Belle's little hands into 
his to keep them warm, and he felt them tremble as 
he spoke. 

'Would you like to see him, little Belle? ' 

' Not to speak to, Mark ; but I should like to see 
him just once more, to make sure that I 've not for- 
gotten what he is like. Sometimes, when I can't 
sleep at night, I don't seem able to recollect his face 
one bit ; and once, I was half asleep and dreamt he 
was coming along the towing-path just as he used to, 
and when he looked up it was not his face at all, but 
yours. Was n't it funny, Mark ? ' 

'Very funny,' Mark agreed; and it was too dark 
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for her to see the bitter, little smile on the face that 
was graver and older than its years, and in no way 
attractive, and so different altogether from the gay, 
debonair, prosperous charm of Jerry. 

' If I had a photograph of him that I could look at 
sometimes ! It *s not wrong, is it, Mark ? It 's a 
photograph of Jerry I want, not Sir Gerald Haviland 
who is going to marry Mrs. Trevor. I get more and 
more to feel that they are quite different people, and 
that Jerry has gone away or died, and one can just 
remember him as much as one likes without doing 
any harm. Yes, Alice, I *m coming ; ' for the forlorn, 
little maid was making signals of distress from the 
door. 

Mark took a few more turns up and down the 
hard garden-path, before he followed her in. He had 
got over that first consuming hunger and thirst after 
tobacco which used to a^jsail him when be first gave it 
up, and there was a certain slow pacing with his hands 
in his pockets, which he called having his pipe, when 
he was ruminating on any subject. 

Now, as he finally turned by the wall at the bottom 
of the garden, his foot stmck against something on 
the path, and he picked it up and carried it indoors, 
concluding that it was some possession of Belle's 
which she had dropped. 

But when he looked at it by the light of the smok- 
ing parafSn lamp in the hall, he found it was a gentle- 
man^s leather card-case, with initials in silver on it 
How could it have come there? Was Belle deceiv- 
ing him and meeting this man? Had he come to 
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the very house and Belle told him never a word of 
the visit? 

It fell open in his hand, and on a piece of paper 
inside he saw some pencilled words, and then he 
remembered where he had picked it up, and guessed 
that it had been tossed into the garden from the 
towing-path. 

The words that caught his eye were : ' I must see 
you. I will come to the towing-path to-morrow at 
five.' 

Mark's teeth clenched in anger and indignation at 
the cruel malice of fate, that made him the medium 
between the man he hated and distrusted and the 
girl he — and Belle. And his promise to Belle bound 
him to take this cowardly, cruel message to her, and 
forbade his tearing it up. 

Inside the parlor door his mother's fretful voice 
went on in one uninterrupted stream of nagging at 
Belle. What a dreary, miserable life for the girl ! 
Who could blame her if she escaped from it at any 
risk? — if the gay, handsome young lover called her 
to come away to sunshine and happiness and love, 
what would prevent her leaving the dull, uninteresting, 
gray monotony and the constant provocation ? 

And then came the quick suggestion to suppress 
the note. Was it right to put the child in the way of 
temptation ? She herself had said only a few minutes 
ago that she was getting to think of Jerry as dead or 
far away. So why revive the acute feeling that per- 
haps might die away into, at any rate, resignation ? It 
was only to put the thing into his pocket, and to take 
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care that Belle was fully occupied or out at the hour 
named, and this flourishing young hero would just cool 
his heels along the towing-path, and feel the snubbing 
he so well deserved, and never know that Belle had 
no hand in it. 

And then he went straight in and put the card-case 
and the note into Belle's hand, and took up the tan- 
gled skein of his mother's grievances to divert her 
attention from the girl. 

' I can trust her,* he kept saying to himself. « I 
can trust her even in the fire. And, right or wrong, I 
have kept my word to her.' 

'Shall you be late home to-night, Mark? ' 

Belle had followed him out into the hall next 
morning as he was starting for the office. He 
could see she had not slept, from the great dark 
rings under her eyes, which looked as if they ached 
with wakefulness. 

'The usual time, I suppose. Belle. I don't know 
of anything to keep me later. I might ' — in answer 
to a wistfulness in those sleepless eyes — 'come home 
a little earlier.* 

* Might you ? ' 

* Of course I might. I '11 ask Mr. Huxley. I 
have n't had an hour off for ever so long, and there 's 
not much doing just now.' 

^1 thought* — hesitatingly — ^ if you would be in 
by ^ five ; ' ^ five ' following in so low a voice that he 
had to guess what time she wanted hira to come, 

' Of course I will. Belle/ 

And he went off vdth quite a warm, Uttle glow at 
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his heart, which was apparent even in his face ; for 
Bessie Mainwaring, from her now-as-ever constant 
watch-tower, the dining-room window, exclaimed ; 

' Why, Mark Hastings looks quite young and cheer- 
ful again ! He used to be such a nice fellow, I 
wonder if he would come to our dance ? ' 

Vacation-time was approaching, when oaves were 
not plentiful. 

* An hour or two off this afternoon ? Of course, my 
dear fellow, by all means. I want you to run over to 
Bristol for me this morning to see Messrs. Cutts about 
those papers ; but it *s nothing that will take long, 
and you can get back by an early afternoon train, or 
earlier if you like.' 

All seemed going smoothly, and this visit to Bristol 
was a convenience, as he could get the Christmas 
present for Belle over which he was ruminating 
when he was 'taking his pipe* in the garden last 
night. 

There was a photographer's window there in which 
he had seen, among many others, a photograph of 
Gerald Haviland taken some years ago, a handsome 
boyish. face smiling out on the care and bustle of the 
busy street, as if there were no such thing as trouble 
or anxiety. It had been a good advertisement to the 
photographer, but was a little old-fashioned now, in 
these days of improved photographic methods and 
appliances, and Mark had but little doubt that he 
could obtain it for a trifle, which proved to be the 
case. 
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Eveiything seemed going smoothly so far, and that 
warm feeling at his heart which Belle's reliance on 
him had kindled carried him through the discomforts 
of a raw, foggy day and muddy streets. 

But then came delays. Mr. Cutts was out. Would 
he call again in half-an-hour? Then Mr. Cutts was 
engaged. Would he take a seat? And Mark saw 
the hands of the office clock creeping on to the hour 
of the train he had hoped to catch, while he tried to 
possess his soul in patience. Well, the next train got 
into Duckington before five ; it was no use fretting 
himself. 

And then, as ill-luck would have it, there was some 
small accident on the line ; some empty trucks had 
got off the rails, and the Duckington train was delayed 
for two hours, so that it was seven o'clock before he 
reached home. 

The front-door was open, and Alice standing out- 
side on the pavement with her scanty petticoats flut- 
tering in the chill, sleety blast that swept along High 
Street, while she clutched wildly at her cap to keep 
it from whirling away into space. 

*I'm main glad youVe come,' she panted, with 
the wind blowing the words back down her throat as 
she uttered them, in the agitation of the moment for- 
getting all the awe of the master which ordinarily 
turned her into idiotic, open-mouthed silence in his 
presence. ' Missus is in such a taking, and I don't 
know what 's come of Miss Belle. She 've been gone 
this two hours. Missus was nasty to her, and she 
come into the kitchen just as I was putting on the 
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kettle for tea, and she says, " When Mr. Mark comes 
in," she says ; and then she says, " Oh, never mind ; 
it don't matter ! " and went upstairs to fetch her hat ; 
and I think I heard her come down and go out, but 1 
ain*t positive.' 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A CONFUCT. 

And is this like love, to stand 
With no help in my hand, 
When^ strong as death, I fain would watch above thee ? 

Mrs. Browning. 

I THINK it was as well that Gerald Haviland did 
not meet Mark Hastings as he went into the 
house, though it was on himself that Mark's desperate 
blame fell. He felt that he had been the means by 
which this cruel temptation had been put in Belle's 
way. He might have shielded and protected her; 
he ought to have done so. He had miserably be- 
trayed his trust, worse a hundred times than his 
father had done ; and if, as seemed plain, irretrievable 
harm and wrong had come of his culpable folly, on 
his head ought the punishment to fall, and not on 
hers, merciful Heaven, not on hers I 

And all the time he had to quiet and appease his 
mother, and to laugh off her querulous apprehensions. 

' I always said some harm would come of her 
wandering about the roads at all hours, and the 
number of tramps about, and all the horrid things 
one reads in the papers. And that reminds me, 
Mark ; the paper was late again to-day. I wish you 
would speak to Jenkinson.' 
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'AH right, mother. Here, Alice, bring in tea. 
Miss Belle will be in directly. I '11 just wash my 
hands and come and pour it out/ 

And then he got just a minute to think, and in- 
voluntarily he turned to the garden. A fine sleet was 
falling, and the path was marked out already in white, 
so that by the dim light that followed him out from 
the hall-lamp he could see its course dimly to the 
other end of the garden. 

No one there, of course ; he knew there would be 
no one there, and the lightly falling snow would have 
obliterated any footsteps; but if she had left any 
message for him, it might have been put on their old 
rendezvous, the garden-seat, and he made his way 
down there, with the snow falling on his bare head, 
unfelt from the deadly chill at his heart. 

Nothing there, though he lighted a match and 
examined the rickety seat and twisted branches. A 
walking-stick he had left there last night was still 
lying across the path, as if no hasty footsteps had 
disturbed it. 

' Mr. Mark ! Mr. Mark ! ' It was Alice's voice, in 
a breathless whisper. * I Ve just stepped up to Miss 
Belle's room, and the door's locked/ 

'All right, all right, Alice. Take in the tea, 
and don't say anything to your mistress. It's all 
right/ 

But as he came wearily back to the house, with all 
the miserable catastrophe so plain and evident to his 
mind, he heard a sound that made him stop suddenly 
and listen as if all his senses were concentrated on 
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that of hearing. Some one was calling his name 
softly from above. 

' Mark, is that you ? * 

' Belle ! ' He could do nothing in that first 
moment of exquisite relief except repeat her name, 
and he hardly took in what she was saying at first. 

' It is down in that comer by the root of the Vir- 
ginian creeper. I am sure it fell there.' 

^ What fell?' 

'The key. Mark, dear Mark, find it quick, and 
come and let me out. I am sure aunty is waiting for 
tea, and is vexed at my not coming.* 

And Mark, sorely puzzled, found a key at the 
place indicated, and, taking it up, unlocked Belle's 
bedroom door. 

' I thought you would never come, Mark, and I got 
to feel as if I must go down to the garden wall, as if 
I could n't help it. And once I started to go, and 
then I turned back, and went upstairs and locked 
myself in, and thought 1 wouldn't go. And I 
buried my head in the bed-clothes and put my fingers 
in my ears, and yet through it all I could hear his 
footstep, and I am sure I could smell the scent of 
his cigLin And I felt it was no good, 1 must go or 
I should die. But when I put my hind to turn the 
key. It came out of the lock ; and then I had a sud- 
den sort of impulse, and 1 threw it out of the win- 
dow- I felt very bad just at first, as if I could throw 
myself out after it ; but I 'ra better now. And oh, 
Mark, I 'm glad, quite glad, I did n't go I * 

She was trembling as one who had been through a 
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mighty struggle, and she held to Mark's arm as one 
under whose feet the solid earth has shaken and 
failed might cling to a firm support ; and he stroked 
her hand with a heart too full of relief and gratitude to 
say anything. 

There was a brightness about her that evening that 
there had not been for a long time, and which Mark 
feared was half hysterical; but he found himself 
laughing with her — ' like silly children,* Mrs. Hast- 
ings called it — at some trifling mistake of Alice's, 
and he became conscious how wonderfully sunny life 
could be with Belle's eyes smiling across at him with 
that clear shining after rain that is so peculiarly 
radiant. 

Mrs. Hastings did her utmost to prevent that sun- 
shine from becoming excessive, like an east wind 
blemishing the good deeds of the spring. But *a 
merrie heart goes all the way,* even the wearisome 
way of nagging, which so soon tires the sad heart; 
and though perhaps neither Belle's nor Mark's heart 
could rightly be described as 'merrie,' hers being 
shaken and sore with little pangs of regret now and 
then, and his full of gladness that was almost pain, 
the evening was far more endurable than many of its 
predecessors had been. 

They were glad afterwards that they had been so 
patient, that they had humored her whims and let 
her contradictions pass unnoticed ; though their very 
acquiescence became another source of exasperation. 
In the night a stroke of paralysis came, and laid its 
silencing hand on the scolding tongue, and dulled the 
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fretful, worrying brain, and left the poor body helpless 
and crippled. 

* She will not last many days/ Dr. Mainwaring said, 
with that positiveness which most doctors assume and 
the laity accept, though each ought to know how im- 
possible it is to speak with certainty on the issues of 
life and death. 

And those outside the house to whom he said it 
shook their heads and sighed, and said, ' Well, poor 
old lady, it 's hardly to be wished. She has been a 
burden to herself and every one else for years, and 
now she *s so helpless it will be just a happy release.* 

But if either of them had ventured to speak thus to 
Belle, they would not have done it twice ; for if Mrs. 
Hastings had been the sweetest and most loving 
mother. Belle could not have nursed her with more 
devoted and tender care, seeking with unwearied 
patience to make out the inarticulate efforts at ex- 
pression, and to understand and satisfy the wants that 
the poor invalid hardly knew herself, and to discover 
any means of alleviating and soothing the restless- 
ness and weariness; and she was furious at any 
neglect or inattention, and quick to resent anything 
said in disparagement. 

Indeed, I think she forgot all Mrs. Hastings' former 
shortcomings that first moment when she came into 
her room and took the poor, numbed, stiff left hand 
in hers, and met the strange, appealing look in the 
eyes, and heard the indistinct babble of the tongue 
that had been sometimes so sharp to wound. 

And if Mrs. Hastings* trust and reliance in the girl 
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could only have been inferred indirectly before, it was 
very evident now. She could hardly bear Belle out 
of her sight, and the low, restless moan was incessant 
except when Belle was there, rubbing her hand and 
petting and coaxing her. She would not take her 
food from any other hand, or go to sleep unless Belle 
read to her or sang little simple hymn-tunes. 

Mark used to protest sometimes at Belle being so 
entirely absorbed, with hardly time allowed for a 
breath of fresh air or to sit down to her own meals, 
and he thought the girPs health would give way under 
such a prolonged strain ; for, as is often the case, the 
doctor was wrong, and the crippled life dragged on 
not only for days, but for weeks and months. 

But Belle did not seem to flag ; and, indeed, per- 
haps the constant occupation, absorbing all her time 
and energiesj was the best salve for the very sore 
heartj and the feeble, dependent invalid, whose eyes 
followed her every movement, helped to fill the vacant 
place left by Jerry, 

That time broiaght Mark and Belle very near to- 
gether. In the evening, when Mrs, Hastings had 
been read or sung to sleep, Belle would creep out of 
her room ^ leaving the door a httle open; and she 
would find Mark sitting on the stairs in the dark, and 
she would corae and sit down beside him^ and they 
would talk in low voices, with pauses to listen to the 
sleeper's breathing, or sometimes would sit there in 
silence, just shoulder to shoulder, in that silent sym- 
pjithy ^vhich is so wonderfully consoling. 

One evening Mark came in with a piece of news 
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which had come to his ears in the day, and which had 
distracted his mind sadly from business, wondering 
how it would affect Belle, and whether it could be 
reckoned good news or not that Gerald Haviland's 
wedding had been postponed till the spring. 

Surely, if it were to be done at all, then 't were well 
it were done quickly for all concerned. A reprieve is 
worth little but for the hope that it may lead to a 
commutation of the sentence ; and Mark shrank from 
stirring up again the uncertainty, and the turbulent 
hopes and fears that seemed to have calmed down 
into resignation, if not content. 

She was so occupied with some slight improvement 
that had taken place that day in the invalid's con- 
dition that he had no opportunity at first of telling 
his news, and when he did so she sat quite silent for 
a moment. 

*Why is it put off?* 

'Mrs. Trevor has not been well. The doctors 
have ordered her to the south of France. It is 
nothing of any importance, I heard Mr. Huxley say, 
and would not have postponed the wedding if there 
had not been also some delay about the settiements.' 

It was quite dark on the staircase, with only a little 
glimmer of firelight coming from the door of Mrs. 
Hastings* room, so he could not see Belle's face, and 
she sat quite silent for some minutes. 

Was she weaving anew bright fabrics of possibilities, 
with the gay thread of hope running through ? Was 
she building fair castles in the air, to overwhelm her 
once more when they crumbled into ruins? Those 
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airy castles are heavy weights when they faH upon 
their builder's heart. 

Mark's heart grew very heavy while that silence 
lasted^ till a small, cold hand crept into his, and Belle 
said, with a little sigh : * I think I am sorry it is put 
off, Mark; it was to have been to-morrow. And, 
Mark,' she went on, with a little determined effort in 
her voice, * 1 think I won't hear any more about Sir 
Gerald. I made you promise to tell me all you 
heard, but now I would rather not, unless you hear 
he is ill or in trouble.' 

And Mark took the little hand and warmed it 
gently in his, and said : ' Yes, little Belle, it shall be 
as you wish.' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

DR. MAINWARING'S PLAN. 

So may he rest ; his faults lie gently on him. 

Shakespeare. 

rwas not till the spring that Mrs. Hastings died, 
and the Mainwarings and other kind-hearted but 
unsympathetic people could hardly believe in or, if 
believed in, have patience with the grief of Belle, 
when her long winter of nursing turned into the quiet 
spring-time of death. 

The girl was quite prostrated, no doubt partly from 
the long strain of nursing suddenly relaxed. She held 
out bravely till the end ; held the poor head on her 
shoulder, singing low, crooning, little hymns, whisper- 
ing fond, comforting words, fondling the chill hands 
against her warm young breast, looking love into dini> 
dying eyes that knew her long after other faces were 
unrecognizable in the mists of the dark valley, going 
as far as one mortal can with another down the steep, 
stony bank of Jordan. 

But when the last difficult breath was drawn, and 
no other came to trouble the calm of the long sleep, 
though the hearts of the listeners stopped as they 
waited breathlessly for it ; and when Dr. Mainwaring, 
whd had fallen asleep by the bedside, too kind to go 
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away, and yet too accustomed to such scenes to keep 
awake, woke up with a start at the sudden silence 
which follows death's * Peace, be still,' then Belle fell 
back quite unconscious, and Mark carried her away 
into her room, not sure that the slight young form 
that lay so powerless and inert in his arms might not 
be dead too ; and he delivered her over, half unwill- 
ingly, to Miss Priscilla's care, so sweet to him was 
the feeling of her head on his shoulder and the soft 
hair against his cheek. 

And for the next few days Miss Priscilla mounted 
guard over Belle, while she went on sleeping, only 
rousing now and then to take nourishment, and half 
realize what had happened, and then falling off again 
into that exhausted sleep mercifully sent by nature to 
make up long arrears of sleepless and disturbed 
nights. 

*It*s all right,* Dr. Mainwaring assured Mark. 
* It *s the best thing she could do ; there *s no need 
to be anxious.* 

A remark so often made and so absolutely useless, 
seeing that anxiety is so rarely in proportion to the 
need for it. 

So Mark followed his mother alone to her grave, 
though Dr. Mainwaring hurried in towards the end of 
the service, pulling on the withered black kid gloves 
that had done duty on so many similar occasions. 

There were a good many marks of respect shown 
in the place, taking the form of closed shutters and 
flowers. 

*I hope Mark noticed that all our blinds were 
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down/ Bessie Mainwaring said, with tears in her kind 
eyes. 

But I am afraid it was all lost on Mark, who would 
hardly have observed if the town had been upside 
down, so full were his thoughts of that anxiety which 
Dr. Mainwaring had said was quite unnecessary. 

It seemed a pity that Mrs. Hastings herself could 
not have known that the shutters were up at all the 
best tradespeople's, even at Mr. Turton the butcher's 
with whom Mrs. Hastings had Imd so many passages 
at arms in matters of underweight and overcharge. 
And here comes in the difiicult question which we 
cannot discuss here — how far funeral observances 
are tributes to the dead or attentions to the 
mourners. 

'I hear you sent some beautiful flowers for poor 
Mrs. Hastings/ Bessie Mainwaring said to Mr. Cax- 
ton, who looked rather embarrassed, for he had sent 
a fragrant basket of violets and white roses to Belle 
for herself, without any intention of swelling the 
number of floral tributes a list of which the under- 
taker sent to the Duckington journaL 

* Have you seen the little girl? ' 

' Belle? No* Miss Priscilla said she was not well 
enough to see any one, though father says there is 
not much the matter with hen But she 's not a little 
girl noWf Mr- Caxton, though every one talks as if she 
were. She must be quite twenty, and we 've been 
wondering what she will do^ for, of course, she 
and Mark Hastings can't go on living together; it 
wouldn't be proper/ 
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A good many other people in the town had been 
wondering the same, though the difficulty had never 
occurred to the two mainly concerned. 

* They seem just like brother and sister/ Mr. Cax- 
ton said. 

* Yes ; but they *re not. No relation at all, I be- 
lieve ; and people are so ill-natured, and some people 
think Belle quite a pretty girl ; and Mark is only a 
young man still, though he does behave as if he were 
an old grandfather.' 

'Wouldn't it do if Miss Priscilla lived with them?' 
suggested Mr. Caxton. 

Upon which Bessie quoted that Mrs. Grundy whose 
existence in Duckington Belle had denied when Jerry 
had alluded to her. 

Belle came down for an hour on the evening of the 
funeral, looking so slim and willowy in her black 
dress, and so white and large-eyed; and she and 
Mark sat near together, and talked in low tones of 
the old mother, remembering all the rare kindnesses 
and small ways and likings, tenderly fingering the 
work-things in the old basket, with the needle rusted 
in the hem where she had left it the evening when 
her hand lost any cunning it had ever possessed for 
needlework. 

They took no thought for the morrow just then ; 
earth's days seem so short and unimportant when 
any one we love has passed on into the great to- 
morrow, and Miss Priscilla came to take her off to 
bed before they had come down to their own insig- 
nificant affairs. 
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But almost as soon as she was gone, the subject 
was brought before Mark in a very practical man- 
ner. Dr. Mainwarlng came in to have a pipe with 
Mark. 

*Not smoke? Why, you used to be a regular 
chimney in old days ! And I remember telling your 
father you'd smoke all your brains away. And so 
the old lady *s gone at last. I never thought she 'd 
have lasted so long ; and she would n't if Miss Belle 
there had n*t nursed her so well. By Jove ! that 
girl 's a born nurse. I should n't have dreamt it of 
her ! Why, neither of mine, though they *re good 
girls, and have been, as you may say, brought up in 
the business, is a patch on her. One and another 
have been saying to me the last day or two, " What 's 
Belle Hastings going to do now?" and I've said, 
" Well, she 's one of the lucky ones who have their 
work ready to hand just when they want it. Good 
nurses don't go begging."* 

Mark had been twisting a paper in his fingers, 
and not paying much attention when the doctor 
began ; but now he was sitting bolt upright, looking 
intently at the good-natured face, partially obscured 
by clouds of smoke. 

'I don't understand,' he said. *Why should she 
do anything?' 

'Well, of course, she seems just like your own 
sister; but even if she were, in these days all the 
girls are taking up professions — worse luck for the 
men, say I ! — and any one with such a decided 
turn as Belle has would take up nursing even if she 
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had more than enough and to spare, which I reckon 
is not the case with you and her.' 

There was a dangerous look in Mark's eyes, which, 
perhaps, the doctor did not see for the smoke; 
and besides, he was a person who drove straight' 
away to the object he had in view, and did not 
trouble himself about anything to right or left. 

* To tell you the truth, Mark, I Ve had my eye on 
this house for some time past; only, of course, as 
long as your mother lived I didn't say anything 
about it. But Tom does not make much of a living 
of it at Poundley, and a baby every year makes a 
man a bit anxious for the future; and the county 
people consult specialists in London if they *ve any- 
thing the matter with them, and the poor people go 
into the hospital, or if they have a doctor don't pay. 
Well, the long and the short of it is, I thought that 
if they moved into Duckington he could step . by 
degrees into my shoes, for I am not so young as I 
was, and don't stand the night- work as I used. And 
if they were handy, just over the way like this is, 
the girls could help Rose with the brats, and it 
would be a convenience all round. You '11 be glad 
to be quit of the house now, and I thought we could 
settle it as between friends, without the lawyers hav- 
ing a slice out of it ; and I should be willing to take 
over the furniture — at a valuation,' with an apprais- 
ing look round the shabby room. 

' And suppose,' said Mark when the doctor at last 
came to a pause — 'suppose I don't mean to give 
up the house?' 
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The doctor put down his pipe and stared across 
the table at Mark in amazement. No one could 
believe it possible that this dull, shabby old place 
could have any attractions for Mark, or be anything 
but a burden, only endured because he was obliged 
to keep a roof over his mother's head. 

Nor could Mark have believed it till that moment 
when he was being so comfortably and kindly relieved 
of it. 

' You *11 never go on living here all by yourself ! ' 

'There's Belle.' 

* But, my dear fellow, Belle is not your sister ' 

I fancy the doctor went on for some time after this, 
for he was long-winded in spite of a good deal of 
waistcoat; but Mark heard never another word, 
though he said * Yes,' and * No,' and ' Indeed ! ' at 
intervals and more or less relevantly. He was pulling 
out the faded blue ribbon of his mother's yard-meas- 
ure, and winding it up again carefully, so that the 
ribbon should not twist, which process required, ap- 
parently, immense concentration of thought ; but the 
fact was that the little, indistinct marks of inches and 
half-inches were impressing on his mind the length 
and the breadth of the separation that was coming so 
inevitably between him and little Belle, and he only 
roused to the present situation when the doctor rose 
rather huffily and bade him a curt good-night. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THEY TWO. 

Two bleeding hearts, 
Wounded by men, by fortune tried, 
Outwearied with their lonely parts, 
Vow to beat henceforth side by side. 

Matthew Arnold. 

AFTER that week of prostration Belle gradually 
came back to health, getting a little stronger, 
doing a little more every day ; and Mark kept putting 
off the inevitable necessity of discussing their future 
plans till she was quite herself again, dreading every 
day lest some fool should rush in where the angel of 
his tenderness for her feared to tread, to upset the 
tranquillity of those quiet spring days, which seemed 
to him every day more wonderfully sweet. 

To come home in the evening and find Belle wait- 
ing for him, and to take her for a little turn up and 
down the garden-path while tea was being got ready, 
with her hand on his arm, for she was weak yet, and 
languid; and then to come in to tea, they two to- 
gether, for Miss Priscilla fancied her cup of tea earlier 
in the afternoon, and had generally some errand to 
do or a job of work to finish before the light failed. 
And after tea, the spring evenings being cold, they 
• would sit over the fire and talk till the lamp came in, 
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when he would read to her, while Miss Priscilla sat 
very upright over her work, nodding spasmodically 
with the drowsiness of approaching bedtime. 

Was the house quite as shabby and unattractive as 
it used to appear? Was the garden as weedy and 
untidy? Did the lamp smell as strongly of paraffin? 
And were the meals as unappetizing and squalid? 

It was all just the same. He could not put his 
finger on a single difference, and yet he would not 
have exchanged it for all the beauty and luxury 
imaginable, and the idea of giving it up was almost 
intolerable to him. 

But it was no use living in a fool's paradise. If he 
did not open the subject of the future, some one else 
would, perhaps in some coarse, rough way; and 
every time he came in he looked anxiously at the 
small, white face, to see if its sweet serenity had been 
troubled by the strife of tongues. 

It remained an unexplained mystery how it was 
that Miss Priscilla had not ripped' up the whole 
subject as ruthlessly as she treated a worn pillow- 
case or a dilapidated sheet. There was something 
quite cruel, Belle used to think, in the way her large 
scissors cut and slashed, and the girl could almost 
have protested or implored mercy on behalf of some 
harmless old piece of linen, suffering such drastic 
treatment at her hands. 

In other matters also Miss Priscilla generally used 
her scissors, metaphorically, regardless of other 
people's feelings, but, for some unaccountable reason, 
she did not shape out Belle's future with a few 
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decided, matter-of-fact cuts, or, at any rate, if she 
did so in her own mind, she said nothing to the girl 
herself. 

So that April evening, when Mark at last nerved 
himself to open the subject, he found the ground 
quite unprepared. 

It was a fortnight since Mrs. Hastings* funeral, and 
things had already fallen into that dangerously sweet 
beaten track that made it so difficult to step aside 
once more into the howling wilderness. 

Dr. Mainwaring had been a little bit gruff ever 
since that evening when his friendly overtures about 
the house had met with such a cold reception ; and 
several ladies in the place, notably Mrs. Butler, were 
considering whether it was not their duty to go and 
see Belle and point out the impropriety of her and 
Mark still making their home together. But as Belle 
had not been out beyond the garden, and excused 
herself from seeing any one on the plea of illness — 
though every one agreed it was quite absurd to be so 
upset at the death of an old woman who could have 
been nothing but a trouble and worry to her — 
she had escaped a closer acquaintance with Mrs. 
Grundy. 

It was such a lovely evening. The lilac-bushes 
were unfolding fresh, little leaves, and the old apple- 
tree showing small, pale-green buds; and the low 
sun was striking a rich beam across the garden on to 
a bush of dark wall-flower, bringing out its splendid 
glowing color, and justifying its old name of ' bloody 
warrior.* 
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They were sitting under the apple-tree after tea, 
and a hundred and one good reasons for delay were 
busy in Mark's brain. Belle looked so fragile still, so 
unfit to face the cruel world. A bom nurse, indeed ! 
She wanted nursing herself, and tenderest care. Her 
eyes looked so large and pathetic, with that clear 
lustre that eyes get with watching and weeping, and 
the little hand that still rested on his arm was thin 
and transparent. 

They were both looking at the wall-flower, and it 
was some remark about it that hurried Mark into 
taking the plunge which he had just resolved to put 
off till to-morrow. 

* We will always have wall-flower there, Mark, won't 
we?* 

It opened such an exquisitely sweet prospect of 
years to come, they two, side by side, watching the 
wann sunlight on the flowers, apart from the weari- 
some, hurrying world. He felt that unless he made a 
desperate effort there and then, all his strength and 
power of resistance would be overwhelmed in the de- 
lightful intoxication ; and he heard his voice, in the 
old, dry, rasping tone it had seemed to lose of late, 
say, *I wonder what Dr. Mainwaring will say to 
that?' 

He felt her hand on his ann start, and she turned 
and looked at him. It was more the tone than the 
words that starded her; but, now having begim, he 
went on, knocking at a tuft of grass with the stick in 
his hand, as if he were bent on bruising all the young, 
new-springing life out of it. 
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* Dr. Mainwaring wants this house for Tom Barrett 
and Rose, and it 's a good chance of letting it ; and 
he would take the furniture at a valuationJ 

Her hand had crept away from his arm, and was 
folding the other hand in her lap very tightly. 

* But where should we go, Mark? * 

He had something choking in his throat ; it seemed 
like anger at that inoffensive weed he was hammering 
at, and he did not answer directly ; and presently she 
repeated the question, only with a slight alteration. 

' Where should you go, Mark? ' 

* Me ? Oh, I don't know and don't care. Any- 
where — into the canal there, or to the devil ! * 

' Could n't I come with you ? ' 

He laughed a little, hard, bitter laugh. * Perhaj^ 
into the canal, Belle ; but I don't think you could go 
to the other place if you tried, and I 'ra not sure that 
it would be thought proper for us to go together even 
there.' 

* I don't understand.' 

*No; nor did I. But it seems that you and I 
must not live under the same roof, though we have 
done so pretty nearly all our lives.' 

* Why not?' 

^ Heaven knows ! But that is the verdict of public 
opinion.* , 

' But we are like brother and sister, Mark.' 

* Yes ; but only like.* 

Then there was a long silence; and presently 
Mark went on in a matter-of-fact, hard voice : 

' I have been thinking if I could find some family 
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where you could board, where there are some other 
girls. It would be nice for you. Of course I was 
only humbugging when I spoke of the canal. I can 
get a bedroom somewhere in the place, and go on at 
old Huxley's, at any rate for the present. So we 
shall see each other sometimes still, Belle — that is, 
if you care about it.* 

* Care about it? ' 

* Yes, yes, I know ! It 's all my stupid temper. 
Don't mind, little Bell, what I say. It really is n't so 
bad. I should like you to be somewhere in the 
country, where there is a garden and plenty of trees 
and flowers ; not too far off. Belle, for me to come 
sometimes — very often — every Sunday perhaps.* 

She had got up from the seat by his side, and 
stood by the wall with her head turned away ; but he 
could see her slender throat swelling and her slight 
shoulders quivering with an emotion that not even the 
tightly twisted fingers could suppress. 

He bore it as long as he could. You may be surfe 
that weed was pounded into minutest atoms by that 
time ; and then he went and put his arm round her, 
and drew her back to her seat ; and she was sobbing 
great, heart-broken sobs on his shoulder. 

* Oh, Belle ! what can we do ? ' 

* I *ve no one but you, Mark. Why should n't we 
keep together?' 

He could not trust himself to speak for a minute, 
so full was his heart; and perhaps he would not 
if he could have shortened those few minutes when 
she clung to him and his arm was round her. It 
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might be — and was something to remember in dark 
days to come. 

She got a little calmer presently, and the sobs did 
not come so convulsively. 

' Why should people trouble about us, Mark? And 
does it matter very much if they do ? ' 

* You don't know how cruel the world is, Belle.* 
'And yet I am to face it alone. Oh, Mark ! why 

should n't we keep together in the dear old home ? 
Is there no way of managing it?* 

How cold his hands were 1 He was quietly dis- 
engaging hers, that still clung to him, and he drew 
away the arm that clasped her round so tenderly, and 
got up and stood with his back to her, looking with 
fixed, unseeing eyes at the sluggish canal and the 
towing-path. 

* There is only one way, little Belle, and that is 
impossible.' 

He half hoped, half feared that she would ask what 
this impossible way was ; but she sat quite silent, and 
he could not trust himself to turn, for even the impos- 
sible will sometimes take possession of the mind 
with an irresistible power, and unless you keep 
yourself well in hand, mad words may storm forth 
that never can be recalled, and life is never the same 
again. 

But his ears were alert to hear when she moved, 
and his heart too full of her to forget that she was 
weak still, and had been agitated and might want help, 
and he turned at once to oifer it. 

And so they met face to face, for she was coming 
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towards him; and she put her hands in his; and 
looked up into his face and said, ' I know what you 
mean, Mark, but is that way impossible ? ' 

' Why, man alive ! where on earth are you off to in 
such a desperate hurry? You nearly knocked me 
over.' 

Mr. Caxton was walking leisurely home to dinner, 
when some one charged out of Church Cottage — 
which was formerly occupied by the organist, and was 
now the abode of the parish clerk — coming in 
a fashion very unlike the staid and somewhat list- 
less gait of Mark Hastings, whose every movement 
usually bore that indescribable stamp of the Ish- 
maelite, whose hand is against every man's and who 
thinks every man's hand is against htm, though 
the latter part is generally in the poor Ishraaehte's 
imagination. 

But now it might have been a rough schoolboy 
flinging out of the gate, and he made a laugh- 
ing apology that was most unlike his usual surly 
manner. 

His face, too, was radiant, and Mr. Caxton, with 
a long experience of oaves, looked keenly at him, 
with a doubt lest this exhilaration might be the result 
of strong drink ; and Mark saw the scrutiny, and 
laughed again instead of savagely resenting it, 

' I am afraid I 'm a bit off my head,' he said, with 
that sudden rush of openness which sometimes occurs 
in a very reserved nature when the flood-gates are 
once opened. * But when a man has been to put up 
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his banns, I suppose he may be allowed to feel a little 
out of the common/ 

' Banns — eh ? * said the old man. 

' Yes. I don't think the old mother would think 
it any disrespect to her memory if Belle and I are 
married in a fortnight* 
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HAPPINESS. 

Then the world were not so bitter 
But a smile could make it sweet. 

Tennyson. 

IT would be hard to say if that fortnight were mort » 
of a paradise or a purgatory to Mark Hastings. 
He himself would have maintained that it was pure, 
unmixed happiness from beginning to end ; and I 
believe there were many exquisite moments when he 
could forget his worrying, self-torturing individuality, 
and allow himself to bask and expand in the genial 
sunshine of happiness and love. For love it was that 
looked serenely at him from Belle's sweet eyes ; not 
passionate or violent, not the love that had shaken 
and overmastered her as her love for Jerry did, but 
peaceful and trustful and content, without any ups or 
downs or variations of feeling, pursuing the same 
even, tranquil course all the way. 

As long as he was with her he was satisfied — 
more than satisfied; but directly they were parted, 
so dark a mind within him dwelt and he made him- 
self such evil cheer that the purgatory of doubt and 
self-distrust flamed up in his heart, and his belief in 
her love for him, even the mild, sisterly love he l^d 
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always reckoned on as her feeling for him, failed and 
fainted, and he bitterly realized the difference between 
her liking for him and the passionate love that needed 
bplts and bars and stopped ears to keep her from the 
lover whose good faith her better reason doubted. 

It was only because she was weak and heart-broken 
and ill, and the world was cruel, and she shrank 
from facing it, that she entertained the idea of such 
a sacrifice as becoming the wife of a man prematurely 
aged by trouble, hopelessly unattractive, sordidly 
poor, without any prospect of rising to better things 
or making a better, brighter home for his young 
wife. 

If he had only held his tongue about that one 
impossible way by which they might keep together, 
it would never have entered her head, and after the 
first wrench of leaving the old home was over. Belle 
would have found happiness among young compan- 
ions, and in surroundings more congenial to her age 
than she had ever experienced with him. 

It was his selfishness ; and once having taken the 
step, there was no drawing back ; it was irretrievable ; 
and far down in his heart of hearts he added : * Thank 
God, it is so.* 

Of course, Duckington, with the exception of Mr. 
Caxton, was quite electrified at hearing the banns 
called for the first time the following Sunday; and 
such is the perversity of Mrs. Grundy, that, instead 
of approving heartily of what she had really been 
principally the means of bringing about, she said that, 
.ifter all, they were too much like brother and sister. 
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and that there was something quite disagreeable in a 
marriage where people had been brought up together 
like those two. She was also inclined to comment 
on Miss Priscilla's inadequate chaperonage ; but here 
Mr. Caxton forestalled her by offering to put up Mark 
till the wedding — an invitation which Mark, in that 
first moment of rapture, accepted, and was not 
allowed to draw back, as he vainly tried to do when 
the first spontaneous, simple feeling had passed off, 
and he was beginning to torture himself with the old 
Ishmaelitish feeling which made him in his own opin- 
ion unfit company for man or beast. 

So Belle and Miss Priscilla were left to themselves 
in the old home, to make such modest little prepara- 
tions for the wedding as very limited means and 
unlimited pains would permit ; to sew and fit and 
starch and iron. Miss Priscilla was quite in her ele- 
ment, and her noisy little machine rattled away from 
dawn to dewy eve — the dewy eves when Mark would 
come in ; and Belle would lay down her seam, and 
they would go to the old trysting-place under the 
apple-tree, and Mark would forget that he was dull 
and poor and unattractive, that there were crow's- 
feet at the comers of his eyes and gray threads in 
his hair, and only remembered Belle, in all the peace 
of the * perfect love that casteth out fear, because fear 
hath torment.' 

And yet those were no lovers* talks ; they did not 
exchange any lovers* endearments. Sometimes she 
would lay her hand in easy friendliness on his arm ; 
sometimes he would take it for a minute in his. He 
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would kiss her when they met and when they parted, 
but the days were not long gone by when he used to 
kiss little Belle at morning and evening as a matter 
of course, and she took it now sedately, without any 
tinge of color in her pale cheek or shy lowering of 
her gentle eyes. 

They talked of all manner of matter-of-fact things 
— the kitchen boiler, and the possibility of having a 
new paper in the drawing-room, and what could be 
done with the garden. But whatever the subject, it 
was all gilded and glorified to Mark by the fact that 
it involved their being together ; and he would have 
been well content to have talked forevermore about 
the poker, if that otherwise uninteresting article were 
needed for their mutual convenience. 

The Mainwarings came out very kindly on this 
occasion, though Dr. Mainwaring felt a little bit put 
out at the upsetting of his nice, little plan for Tom 
and Rose, and thought that Mark, too, might have 
given him a hint of what was likely to happen that 
evening of the day his mother was buried, when no 
doubt the matter was all arranged. 

Bessie Mainwaring, too, felt a little pang at this 
old admirer of hers marrying. She had always spoken 
of him as * Poor Mark ! ' with a little sentimental, con- 
scious look, as of one who knew where Mark's heart 
was and whom he would have married if circum- 
stances had not been so adverse. 

' And very honorable of him, too ! * she would say ; 
' for, of course, father would never hear of such a 
thing; and that is really why Mark Hastings will 
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never come near us, for fear his feelings should betray 
him.' 

And Bessie would sigh and look as regretful as her 
fat, dimpled cheeks would allow, and the next minute 
would be chuckling (there is no other word to de- 
scribe Bessie's laughter) at some inane joke of one 
of the succession of oaves who pervaded the place. 

But oaves may come and oaves may go, and it 
seemed likely that Bessie Mainwaring might go on as 
Bessie Mainwaring forever; and now and then she 
had turned over in her mind as to whether even a 
very small income and a melancholy husband, without 
a bit of fun or chaff in him, might not be better than 
a life of single blessedness with a father subject to the 
gout. 

So she had kept Mark as a dernier ressort, and it 
is not agreeable at thirty-five to be deprived of a 
dernier ressort 

But she and Lucy came over the very afternoon of 
the Sunday when the banns were called, and kissed 
and congratulated Belle, and made all sorts of offers 
of help, and wanted to know all sorts of par- 
ticulars, of which Belle had hardly had time yet 
to think — what she was going to wear, and who 
would make the wedding dress, and where they would 
go for the honeymoon, and whom she would have 
for bridesmaids, with broad hints that they them- 
selves would be quite willing to enact the part. 

It quite took Belle's breath away, and so frightened 
and bewildered her that she could almost have re- 
tracted her promise to Mark, so terrible did the 
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prospect of orange-blossoms and tulle veil, rice, and 
satin slippers appear to her, 

'Mark and I were great friends in old days,* 
Bessie said, ' as perhaps he may have told you ; and 

if things had been different — perhaps But give 

him my love and wish him every happiness.* 

Mark found Belle looking a little thoughtful when 
he came in shortly afterwards, partly from the terrors 
that the Mainwarings seemed to consider so insepa- 
rably connected with a wedding, and without which 
it would hardly be complete, even if it would be 
quite legal; and partly from that suggestion of an 
early attachment between him and Bessie Main- 
waring, of which he had never given her any 
hint. 

When people are absolutely unselfish and forget 
themselves entirely, it sometimes happens that even 
those who love them best are apt to forget them 
too, or, at any rate, to forget that they are men 
of like passions to themselves; and it was^uite 
a revelation to Belle that Mark might have had 
love affairs, light or serious, even in the old days 
when she dimly remembered him as not being so 
quiet and unsociable. 

And it came over her with a little pang whether it 
was only for her sake that Mark had thought of their 
marrying, and whether he would not rather be free 
to go his own way and marry Bessie Mainwaring or 
some one else. 

But this last idea gave such a distinctly comic turn 
to her thoughts that the doubt did not assume any 
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serious proportions, and was altogether dispelled 
when Mark appeared. 

* Were you ever in love with Bessie Mainwaring? ' 
she asked. 

' Let me see/ he answered gravely. * Yes ; and 
had the measles. When I was in Eton jackets I was 
very far gone on her, and I remember kissing her 
once at a Christmas party ; and I *m not sure that 
I have not still a lock of her hair. What a good 
thing she is plentifully supplied with hair, for I 
expect half the male population of Duckington pos- 
sess some of it. But she 's a good creature, Belle, 
and it *s a shame to laugh at her. I Ve been hor- 
ridly bearish and surly to them, but we '11 try to be 
more neighborly now.' 

So Belle tried to accept graciously the Mainwar- 
ings' offers of help, though she infinitely preferred 
sitting up at her sewing alone with Miss Priscilla, and 
hearing long-winded stories of Duckington past and 
present, which only required an occasional mono- 
syllable, more or less apropos^ to keep them going 
peacefully all the time. She was rather relieved 
to find that the Mainwarings were more liberal in 
words than in deeds, not having grown more ener- 
getic with increasing years and waists. 

Bessie, indeed, came over one day with her thimble, 
prepared to work away at the muslin dress which Belle, 
much against the Mainwaring advice, had chosen for 
her wedding attire. But Bessie had been bicycling 
all the morning, and was so sleepy that she nodded 
off two or three times over her seam, and was only 
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roused by the appearance across the road of several 
flannel-clad figures, rackets in hand, who demanded 
her instant attendance on the tennis-lawn. 

* So tiresome, when I told them not to come to- 
day ! But I *11 run in the first thing to-morrow. It 's 
really too awfully provoking ! ' 

But next morning she had squeezed her finger in 
a folding-chair, and was therefore incapacitated for 
needlework ; so, as she could not be a bit of use to 
dear Belle, she had accepted an invitation to a water- 
picnic ; and she ran off, after profuse apologies and 
regrets, leaving Belle well content at her absence. 

That fortnight at Mr. Caxton's was undoubtedly 
good for Mark, and made him more human, and 
smoothed off some of his angles and general crusti- 
ness. He had to get out his dress-clothes, which 
had not seen the light since his father's death, and 
which, though, of course, a little antiquated in cut, 
still fitted and became him well ; and he had a shame- 
faced pleasure in appearing in them before Belle, who 
wondered and admired in a manner highly gratifying 
to poor Mark, who had gone shabby and slipshod so 
long that he had almost forgotten the exhilarating 
self-respect that the consciousness of being well 
dressed brings with it. 

And Mr. Caxton was such a first-rate host. No 
one could feel rusty or awkward or out of place in his 
company ; and he had always had a liking for and 
interest in Mark, and they had a good deal in com- 
mon ; and he knew how to draw Mark out and make 
him feel at home and at his ease. 
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And the easy comfort of the house, in contrast with 
the poverty and shabbiness of his own, did Mark 
good, though he used it skilfully for self-torture in 
thinking that he was dooming Belle to that same 
poverty and shabbiness all her life. The comfortable 
chairs, the good cooking, the flowers and well-trained 
servants, the cigars and fragrant coffee, the books and 
newspapers, all combined to make Mark feel like any 
other man, and to take away that prickly sensitive- 
ness that is such a torment to its possessor and to 
all his friends. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE WEDDING DAY. 

Oh, let the solid ground 

Not fail beneath my feet 
Before my life has found 

What some have found so ^weet. 
Then let come what come may 

To a life that has been so sad, 
I shall have had my day. 

Tennyson. 

MARK woke on the morning of his wedding 
day full of a happiness that would have been 
sublime but for a small incident that had occurred 
the day before, which slightly jarred on him when it 
came back to his memory. 

He and Belle had sat late under the apple-tree. 
He lost all sense of the poverty and shabbiness when 
he was there, in the shabby old home, with her, 
though he exaggerated all its defects when he was 
away, and pitied her for the sordid prospect her 
marriage with him entailed. The trim grass and 
gay spring beds at Mr. Caxton's were not to be 
compared to the ragged, old apple-tree, on which 
the sweet pink blossom was coming out, and the 
straggling, untidy bushes of wall-flower still in rich, 
fragrant bloom. 
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They had sat mostly in silence, hand in hand, 
with no fond words or tremulous whispers or protes- 
tations of affection. They had watched the moon 
come up cold and quiet, touching the ivy on the 
gables of the next house with silver, and riding 
serenely through the hurrying little clouds that had 
not reached so sublime a calm. 

The wedding was to be at nine o'clock next morn- 
ing, and Mr. Caxton was to give the bride away, and 
there was to be no one present besides except Miss 
Priscilla. They were to come back to the old home 
for Belle to put on her black dress again, and to 
have a bit of the cake, on which Miss Priscilla had 
insisted so vehemently that there was no gainsaying 
her. And then they were to journey away to a 
little out-of-the-way seaside place on the Dorsetshire 
coast. 

Belle had never seen the sea, and here they were 
to spend the few days Mark could be spared from 
the office and the organ. 

They talked more of the sea that evening than of 
anything else, and how they would see that same 
moon drawing a long, rippling line to their feet, as 
if it were shining for them alone, and yet it would be 
doing the same for hundreds and thousands besides, 
whether they noticed it or not; a very simple, 
optical fact no doubt, but beautifully suggestive of the 
Divine love, at once so general and so individual. 

She put on her wedding-dress for him to see, and 
came down the garden-path in the moonlight, all in 
white ; and he felt a kind of awe of her, as if the 
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rough old garden were holy ground and he should 
have knelt and worshipped; and, mdeed, he made 
an excuse, when a straggling branch caught the edge 
of the skirt, to kneel and disentangle it and kiss the 
hem. 

'Mr. Caxton is going to send you some real 
orange-blossom, Belle,' he said, trying to steady his 
voice and speak in as matter-of-fact a way as possible. 
' I shall bring it early to-morrow morning. And now 
I must go. Was that eleven striking? Good-night, 
little Belle.' 

And he left her standing under the apple-tree, as 
white and pure and calm as the gentle moon above ; 
and when he turned at the door she still stood there, 
only she was looking away towards the canal and the 
towing-path, and he went away with a dull little pain 
at his heart. 

Mr. Caxton was writing when Mark went into his 
library, and he looked up with a nod, and bade 
Mark light a cigar and have a look at the paper, 
and he should be ready for a chat in a couple of 
minutes. 

And so Mark bestowed himself luxuriously in one 
of the deep arm-chairs, and picked up the nearest 
paper that came to hand, which proved to be a 
society paper of a sort not usually much affected by 
Mr. Caxton, who had not a vivid interest in the 
private concerns of the aristocracy. 

And the first paragraph that caught Mark's eye 
was: 'We are informed that the marriage arranged 
between Sir Gerald Haviland of Poundley and Mrs. 
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Trevor of Half-Moon Street, Mayfair, will not take 
place.' 

Nothing had been heard of Sir Gerald for some 
months — at least Mark had heard nothing ; and now 
that he was released from his promise to report all he 
heard to Belle, news did not strike his ear so readily 
as it had done when he would have been glad to 
hear nothing. 

*Are you looking at that paragraph about Havi- 
land's match being broken off? * Mr. Caxton's voice 
broke in on Mark's ponderings. * Lucas brought in 
the paper. I never thought it very likely to come off, 
and especially as it hung fire so. Ah, you see, Has- 
tings, your plan is the best. Strike while the iron *s 
hot, and put up the banns the day you propose. But 
I expect poor Haviland will be in a mess with his 
creditors, and especially with all those alterations at 
Poundley. I am sorry for I^ady Haviland ; she *s a 
very old friend of mine, and this will be a great blow 
to her. It means another long let of the old place, 
and they were beginning to talk of his standing for 
the county. Well, it *s hard lines on poor Haviland ; 
but perhaps he was n*t sorry to get out of the bar- 
gain. She may have been dear even at that price. 
I can't say she took my fancy particularly.' 

Mr. Caxton found Mark a little bit distrait and 
absent-minded that night ; but what can you expect 
of a man on the eve of his wedding? And it was 
that paragraph about Gerald Haviland that stole into 
Mark's thoughts of sublime happiness on his wedding 
morning, though reason told him that it made no 
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difference as far as Belle was concerned, and that no 
doubt Gerald Haviland would seek another heiress 
to reinstate his fallen fortunes. 

It was such a typical wedding morning in early 
May, with a cloudless pearly sky, and with that in- 
describable freshness and sense of growth and young 
life that makes early May so beautiful. Mr. Caxton 
came into Mark's room in his dressing-gown, with 
some sprays of orange-blossom, waxy white against 
the glossy green leaves, and a bunch of dewy lilies of 
the valley, freshly picked, with plenty of beautiful 
leaves — just a bunch put together anyhow, as they 
were picked, which is often the best and most taste- 
ful arrangement, following the lovely anyhow of 
nature. A rough sort of bridal bouquet, you would 
think, and just tied together with a piece of garden- 
er's bass with Mr. Caxton's own hands, which had 
also picked them from the lily-bed under the wall, in 
defiance of the heavy May-dew which had soaked 
his slippers. 

' I thought your little bride would like this better 
than one of those marvellous shower bouquets, all 
wire and pretence, with the flowers tortured into all 
sorts of artificial elegance. Give it to her with an 
old man's love and blessing. And I don't mind 
telling you what I 've not let any one else know, that 
fifty years ago there was a girl I pretty nearly broke 
my heart about. But hearts are tough things, Mark, 
and don't break as easily as we are apt to fancy in 
our youth. Your Belle reminds me a bit now and then 
of what she was, with those dark-gray eyes of hers.* 
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'Did she die?' 

* No ; she married some one else. It was n't 
likely she 'd be allowed to marry her brother's tutor. 
She 's a grandmother now, and weighs fifteen stone. 
— There's the postman. You'll be able to fetch 
your letters when you take the flowers round.' 

Mark's correspondence was not of so extensive a 
character that it was necessary to make his move- 
ments depend on the postal delivery ; nor was it as 
a rule of a very enlivening description, as it frequently 
brought returned manuscripts from magazines, and 
such missives, however frequent, never quite lose 
their power of annoyance. 

But even a returned manuscript would hardly have 
the power to disturb the tranquil happiness that filled 
Mark's heart as he wended his way to the old home, 
along the quiet streets; for Duckington is not an 
early-rising place, and only here and there a frowsy 
servant was sweeping down a doorstep or a milk-cart 
rattled in from the country. 

The postman was delivering the letters in front of 
him along the street, with a tap-tap wherever he 
found a knocker; but at Mark's house Alice was 
washing the doorstep, with her fringe twisted up in 
hairpins in preparation for the wedding, and her 
short, tucked-up petticoats giving a very liberal dis- 
play of thin legs and holes in the stockings ; and to 
her the postman handed the letter, which she re- 
ceived in a very dirty apron, and handed it on to 
Mark, who came up the moment after. 

Only a very uninteresting, business-looking blue 
13 
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letter, directed in a stiff, legal hand — a circular or 
a bill, most likely ; and he tossed it on the hall table, 
while he went in search of a basin of water in which 
to put the flowers. 

Miss Priscilla was stirring also, but in too great 
deshabille to do more than bid him good-morning 
over the banisters, and promise to convey Mr. 
Caxton's message of love and blessing to Belle. 

The wind from the open door had blown the blue 
letter off the hall table as Mark came out, and it was 
only accidentally that his eye lighted on it in the cor- 
ner; and he picked it up and put it into his pocket, 
without even enough curiosity to open it. 

Half-an-hour later, as Mr. Caxton was finishing his 
shaving — which was always an elaborate and careful 
business, and not deputed to the barber, as is the 
fashion among young men in these degenerate days 
— a knock came to his door, and Mark came in. 

Mr. Caxton was just at that critical angle by the 
comer of the mouth that requires such concentration 
of attention, and even a bridegroom, he felt, might 
wait the requisite half-minute for completing the 
business. But a glimpse he got of Mark's face, re- 
flected over his shoulder in the looking-glass, stopped 
his hand in the very act, and the shaving was never 
finished that day. 

Mark's face was gray with an anguish that, in all 
his experience of human life and its sorrows and 
mysterious sufferings, Mr. Caxton had never seen 
more vividly expressed. 

Less than an hour ago, when Mark had taken the 
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flowers, Mr. Caxton had noticed how great a beautifier 
happiness is, how young he looked, how softened [ 
' He really is not at all a bad-looking fellow,' Mr. 
Caxton had said to himself. And Mark had gone out 
holding his head erect and without that stoop that 
had grown on him of late years^ 

But now the youth and the softness and the good 
looks were gone, and there was only a set, hard look 
of determination on the haggard face. 

'There will be no wedding to-day,' he said, and 
his voice sounded strange aiid stiff and hard ; * and I 
want you to go to her and tell her so, and that 1 am 
going away somewhere abroad, but anyhow I shall 
never come back any more* . . < No, I am not 
mad or drunk. I know what I 'm saying, and you 'II 
understand my motives when you read this. But I 
can't stay, for I must catch the eight train. And tell 
her not to be nnhappy about me* I shall be all 
right. And tell her she is quite free, and — God 
bless her I ' 

His voice shook and broke, but with a desperate 
effort he pulled himself together ' I want you to 
stand her friend, and to help her in her business 
matters. She is so friendless. Thank you for all 
you have done, and still more for all that I know you 
will do for her. You said she was like the girl you 
loved. Take care of her.* 

And then be was gone, leaving that same blue let- 
ter in Mr- Caxton's hand. 

' I ought to have kept him by force,' Mr. Caxton 
used to accuse himself in days to come, ' I ought to 
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have locked the door and kept the young lunatic. I 
ought to have knocked him down rather than let him 
go.' 

And Belle would shake her head sadly, looking at 
the frail old figure and picturing the desperate 
strength of Mark's resolution. 

The letter was as follows : 

14 Gray's Inn Square, W. C, 
May 6, 189-. 

Dear Sir, — 

-^^JoHN Manners' Deed. 

We are instructed by our client, Mr. Parsons, until 
recently resident at Waratonga, New South Wales, to 
communicate with you in regard to the estate of the 
above-named testator. 

We understand from our client that you are unacquain- 
ted with the history of the matter, and we therefore find 
it necessary to offer a few words of preliminary explana- 
tion. 

It appears that your late father was appointed by Mr. 
Manners' will sole trustee of his estate for the benefit of 
his daughter, Isabel Manners, spinster, with full discre- 
tionary powers as to its investment and disposition during 
her minority. A few years after Mr. Manners' death your 
father was, it seems, desirous of retiring from the trust, 
and accordingly, under his statutory powers for that pur- 
pose, appointed our client to be the trustee of Mr. Man- 
ners' will in his place, with strict injunctions (the motive 
of which has not been explained to us by our client, but 
which he seems to have complied with) that no part of 
the estate or the income thereof should be applied for 
Miss Manners' benefit during her minority, and, indeed, 
that no communication whatever should be made to her 
on the subject during that period. 
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We understand that Miss Manners (if she is in fact 
living, as to which we have no definite information) will 
attain her twenty-first year on the twelfth day of June 
next, and will thereupon become absolutely entitled to 
receive the whole of the estate and the accumulations of 
the income of it -made during her infancy. 

We are referred by our client to you, as being the per- 
son most likely to give us information as to Miss Man- 
ners' whereabouts, and we shall feel obliged if you will 
furnish us with that information, and let us know her 
present address, and whether she is still single or under 
coverture. 

For your and her guidance we enclose a short state- 
m2nt of the particulars of the trust fund, and of the se- 
curities in which it is at present invested. On hearing 
from you in reply to this, a full statement of account will 
be supplied to Miss Manners, and her instructions taken 
as to how she wishes the fund to be disposed of. Await- 
ing the favour of your early answer, — 

We are, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Cox AND Son. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

FORSAKEN. 

There *s rosemary, that 's for remembrance ; 
And tliere 's pansies, that 's for thoughts. 

Shakespeare. 

IT was just like a fairy tale, the Mainwarings de- 
clared; just every bit like Cinderella, this big 
fortune suddenly turning up for poor littie Belle, 
whom nobody thought anything of, who never had on 
anything fit to be seen, and was going to be married 
in a plain muslin frock, made by herself and that old 
frump. Miss Priscilla. 

But they had always said, and they appealed to one 
another to corroborate the statement, which they 
neither of them could honestly do, that there was 
something distinguished about Belle, and unlike other 
girls, and no doubt, now that she would be properly 
dressed, she would be quite good-looking, for there 
really was something taking about her. No doubt 
that sly old fox Mark knew all about it, and was keep- 
ing it dark till after the wedding ; for, of course, now 
Belle could do much better, and every one knew she 
was only marrying Mark to keep a roof over her head. 

And what a sell for Mark that it came out the very 
morning of the wedding, though he had hurried it on 
as much as ever he could, having the wedding before 
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his mother was hardly cold in her grave, which they 
had always said was scarcely decent. 

Mr. Caxton spent most of that day with Belle, who 
sat, a poor little, forlorn figure, still in the despised 
white muslin, which made her look very childish and 
simple. She was still weak and shaken by her late ill- 
ness, and this fresh blow seemed to stun her, and she 
was quite unable to realize or grasp what had happened. 

The room was full of the heavy scent of the lilies 
which still stood in the water where Mark had placed 
them, and on the sideboard was the modest little 
wedding-cake, ordered to satisfy Miss Priscilla's sense 
of the fitness of things, having a little white chalk 
vase at the top with orange-blossoms and silver leaves, 
and a couple of fat doves, apparently engaged in 
mortal combat, on either side. 

The only thing that Belle seemed to understand, 
and that roused her from the dull, puzzled dream into 
which she had sunk, was the fact that at any rate part 
of the blame that had fallen so thick and heavy on 
the head of her kind old guardian was removed. 

It was plain that in those days, when the specu- 
lating fever was strong on him, and had reached that 
pitch when the temptation to venture other people's 
money as well as his own was almost irresistible, he 
had made a desperate effort to protect from himself 
the Uttle, dark-eyed girl with whom he played so 
merrily under the apple-tree. Her fortune should be 
put clean out of his power to meddle with, even 
though he felt confident, as speculators always do, 
that he could double and treble it with the greatest 
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ease and with the smallest possible risk. He was not 
sure that he was not doing an ill turn to his little 
playmate by not laying out her money to advantage, 
as he so well knew how to do, and by handing it over 
without recall to a man who had very little idea be- 
yond consols. 

But his good angel kept him to his purpose, which, 
if only Mark had known, might have saved endless 
compunction and heart-burning, and have altogether 
averted this last miserable, heart-breaking episode. 

Mark, too, hurrying away from love and hope and 
happiness, picked this small crumb of comfort out 
of the ruins, that at any rate, so far, his poor old 
father's character was reinstated, and that he himself 
had been preserved miraculously, at the very last 
moment, from committing an act in the innocence 
of his heart which would have burdened him with 
unavailing remorse for the rest of his days. 

Now there seemed no reason why all should not 
go right for little Belle's happiness. This fortune of 
hers, which even the passing glance he had given at 
the list of investments was enough to assure him was 
very considerable, coupled with that announcement in 
the paper (could it be only last night that he had 
read it?) of Gerald Haviland's broken engagement, 
seemed two very substantial foundation-stones on 
which to build the palace in which she would live 
happily ever after ; and the process of erection need 
not be delayed by distance or mistakes or misrepre- 
sentations, seeing that Mr. Caxton was, he knew, a 
friend of Lady Haviland's, and often in communica- 
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tion with her, so that the news of Belle's sudden 
accession of wealth, and her marvellous escape from 
an ill-starred marriage, would certainly find its way to 
Sir Gerald's ears before many days were past. 

Dear little Belle ! She would be grieved and 
frightened at his sudden disappearance, and perhaps 
she might make some efforts to find him, and try to 
induce him to return. But her distress would be 
only temporary ; soon, perhaps even now, the sense 
of infinite rehef would dawn on her, and the radiance 
of restored love turn her poor little twilight of resig- 
nation and patience into the full noon-day of happi- 
ness. And then the tender little heart would feel 
compunction at its own bliss, and she would say, 
' Poor Mark ! Poor, dear old Mark ! ' And then 
Jerry would come and she would forget. 

His fellow-passengers, through that long day which 
took him every heavy minute farther and farther away 
from Belle, looked at him askance. Girls thought 
him rude and brutal and ill-mannered for his oblivious 
disregard of their little needs in the matter of open- 
ing the door or reaching parcels from the net. Old 
maids thought he might be a murderer, and started 
and shivered every time he made any movement. A 
detective looked at him scrutinizingly, as possibly 
some one who was ' wanted ' by the law ; and a 
medical student did the same, as some one * wanting * 
who might have escaped from a lunatic asylum ; and 
a plausible, civil-spoken young man, who accosted 
him once or twice, weighed for some time the ques- 
tion whether he would not be a good subject for the 
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confidence trick ; while a baby stared serenely at him 
for half-an-hour, and ultimately, with greater pene- 
tration than any of the others had displayed, pre- 
sented him confidingly with her doll. 

If Mark could have known it, the prospect of a 
speedy explanation between Jerry and Belle was more 
probable than he had imagined ; for as Mr. Caxton, 
sorely perturbed and disquieted, was making his way 
home from his long, ineffectual attempt to comfort 
Belle, whom should he meet but Lady Haviland her- 
self? With a sudden inspiration, he told her in a 
few words what had happened, and asked her to come 
and see Belle, which was a great compliment to Lady 
Haviland's tact and discretion, as Mr. Caxton had 
strongly urged on Miss Priscilla the necessity of re- 
fusing admission to all those chattering jays of 
women — begging their pardons — the Duckington 
ladies. 

And so it was that a few minutes later, without 
waiting to be announced, and leaving Alice staring in 
the hall, wondering if this elegant and gracious lady 
would come under the head of a chattering jay. Lady 
Haviland went down the garden to where Belle sat, 
listless and inert, with great sad eyes, gazing blankly 
before her, without any sign of that dawn of happi- 
ness and relief on which Mark was even then reckon- 
ing. 

' My poor little girl ! * Lady Haviland said, taking 
the young head in her arms, and pressing the sad 
little face to her breast. 'Tell me all about it' 
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COMING RIGHT. 

Memories that make the heart a tomb, 
Regrets which glide through the spirit's gloom, 
And with ghastly whispers tell 
That joy, once lost, is peace. 

Shellby. 



CERTAINLY Belle's love-story seemed coming 
right with unbelievable rapidity, without half 
the reverses and ups and downs which were necessary 
when romances had to take the three-volume form ; 
for, after that tremendous Niagara fall that had dis- 
turbed the course of Jerry's and Belle's stream of 
true love, and had bidden fair to dissipate it alto- 
gether, it seemed running smoothly and peacefully 
towards the happy consummation, the sea of matri- 
mony. Before Belle had time to realize who it was 
that came with such motherly tenderness, and took 
her into such kind arms, and looked with such piti- 
ful, gentle eyes. Lady Haviland had- established her- 
self as the friend and comforter of the desolate 
girl. 

If Belle had understood at first that this was 
Gerald Haviland's mother, she might have shrunk 
away, or resisted the fascination of her gracious 
charm ; but it was only by degrees that she realized 
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why the look in the eyes, and certain tones of the 
voice, and movements of the hands were so familiar 
to her, and recognized that it was Jerry himself who 
was looking at and speaking to her with his mother's 
eyes and voice. 

On the one occasion when she had seen Lady 
Haviland before, and been captivated with her, she 
had not known that Jerry was one and the same with 
' Sir Gerald * and * my son * of whom she talked to 
the organist ; and even now the two seemed very 
distinct in her mind, so that it was only the likeness 
that would now and then catch her breath, and strike 
a chill to her heart, and check the spontaneous flow 
of confidence and affection, while the mention of ' Sir 
Gerald * or ' my son ' passed almost unnoticed as some 
one she did not know. 

Lady Haviland's kindness and liking for Belle was 
quite sincere, and, at any rate at first, had no ulterior 
motives ; and I believe she would have acted in exactly 
the same way if Belle had been only the sweet, little, 
dark-eyed girl who had taken her fancy at their first 
meeting at the organist's, or any other cottage maiden 
deserted on her wedding day in so strange and cruel 
a manner. 

I say at any rate at first she had no ulterior motive, 
for it is not in human nature, least of all maternal 
human nature possessing an only and impecunious 
son in desperate straits for money, not to just glance 
at the possibility of an alliance with this girl's fortune. 
It was not handicapped, as so many fortunes are, with 
an unattractive or repulsive bride, but was in the 
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possession of a sweet, little, unaffected, simple girl, 
whom, apart from the money, Lady Haviland would 
have picked out as an acceptable daughter-in-law, and 
who was as yet quite unspoilt, and had not had her 
head turned by the possession of wealth, or learnt to 
be purse-proud and self-important. 

Of course, the world of Duckington did not give 
Lady Haviland credit for the purity of her intentions, 
and indeed they felt themselves greatly aggrieved at 
her swooping down in the very nick of time, and 
establishing herself as guide, philosopher, and friend 
to a girl she had not taken the slightest notice of 
when she was poor. 

' Little Belle, that we Ve nursed when she was a 
baby ! * the Mainwarings said, in their indignation, 
forgetting the importance of keeping relative ages in 
abeyance. 

*And the fortunes weVe spent in chocolates for 
her!' 

'And the games we used to have with her ! ' 

And the rest of Duckington joined in the chorus of 
indignation, and recalled minute acts of kindness, 
and magnified them and multiplied them, and imagined 
a few more, till you might have thought that all 
Duckington had hovered around Belle's childhood and 
girlhood, vying with each other to please and amuse 
and advise and care for her. 

And now, when some slight return for all this milk 
of human kindness might be expected, Alice doggedly 
refused to admit any of them on whatever pretext, 
while Lady Haviland's little pony-carriage stood day 
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after day at the door, under the hot fire of indignant 
glances from the doctor's windows. 

' Well, anyhow,* the doctor said, ' we shall get that 
house for Tom and Rose. It 's not the sort of house 
for ten thousand a year, or whatever it is my young 
lady *s come into.* 

But even this small consolation was not allowed 
them ; for on applying to Mr. Caxton, who, it appeared, 
was to manage Belle's business matters — another 
grievance in Duckington, who still regarded Mr. 
Caxton as a new-comer in spite of his fifteeen years* 
residence there — he said that Miss Manners — 
another aggravation, the use of this name, when she 
had always been known as Belle Hastings — had no 
intention of parting with the house at present. 

This was contrary to Mr. Caxton's own advice, as, 
when all the means they had employed to trace 
Mark had failed, he strongly urged upon Belle to go 
away and travel, and make a decided break away 
from the old, dull, depressing life, and see something 
of the bright, beautiful world outside. 

But Belle seemed so heart-broken at the idea of 
giving up the old home, and so to shrink from any 
lengthened absence from it, unless it was absolutely 
necessary, that Mr. Caxton was obliged to allow 
that a young lady with her income might indulge in a 
whim if she had one, even such an apparently unrea- 
sonable one as keeping an old, dilapidated house in 
a country town, greatly out of repair, and yet a 
Naboth's vineyard much desired by the doctor 
opposite. 
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When Mr. Caxton consulted Lady Haviland on 
the subject, that lady treated the matter as of no 
consequence, saying that anything Belle did now 
was of a purely temporary character, and that it was 
really quite a good thing that she had not a lot of 
ideas and theories, as so many girls have nowadays, 
which might hurry her into plans and arrangements 
that might l)e an embarrassment later on. 

* You think she is sure to marry? ' Mr. Caxton said, 
interpreting the meaning in Lady Haviland's words. 

* More than probable.* 

The ulterior motive stage had been reached by 
this time, and Lady Haviland, in the course of a 
drive which she had taken Belle that afternoon, 
had been comparing her at every turn with her 
late prospective daughter-in-law, Mrs. Trevor, greatly 
to Belle's advantage. 

She had accepted Mrs. Trevor as an inevitable 
part of the fortune that was needed to reinstate 
Poundley, and she had honestly and conscientiously 
made the best of her, and assured herself and 
Gerald, and all the world, that she was very fond of 
her and perfectly satisfied. 

But every now and then, in their more intimate 
moments. Lady Haviland seemed to reach beyond 
the elegance and refinement to something that jarred 
her with a touch of commonness and vulgarity, and 
she shrank back, and felt it was safer to keep nearer 
the outside, and be content with the brilliancy and 
sparkle. 

But with Belle there was nothing of this; there 
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was nothing disappointing or jarring ; the worst you 
came on — and sometimes Lady Haviland thought 
this was the best rather than the worst of Belle — 
was ignorance and simplicity, and this gave a fresh- 
ness in the intercourse with her, a spice of the 
uncertain quantity which made it interesting, instead 
of the conventional second-hand opinions that are 
so monotonous in most girls of her age. 

* But she was greatly attached to Mark Hastings.* 
Lady Haviland gave a slightly perceptible shrug of 

the shoulders. 

* She is very young.* 

They were sitting at tea on the terrace at Poundley. 
Lady Haviland had found Mr. Caxton there on her 
return from her drive with Belle. 

It was early June, and the view from the terrace 
at Poundley was very beautiful, over the wide-spread- 
ing lush-meadows, rippled by the breeze, and the 
great masses of trees in full leaf, still showing some 
variety of tints before settling to summer's splendid 
monotony. 

They were such old friends that they did not need 
to keep up a continuous conversation, and there 
were frequent long pauses, during which their 
thoughts wandered away, sent off at a tangent by 
some word, or by the soft fall of some pink rose- 
leaves from the great bush close at hand — an old- 
fashioned cabbage-rose, sprawling luxuriantly over 
the balustrade, and doing its one flowering with an 
energy and a bounty and a glory unknown to the 
perpetual blooming new varieties. 
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*Very young/ and the roses had sent both these 
old people back to their spring-time. To him 
youth had proved no healer of heart- wounds ; the 
scar was still there of the wound inflicted on it at 
twenty. She had had so pleasant and happy a 
married life that it was not easy to remember a 
girlish, silly love affair that had been wisely put a stop 
to by discerning friends, at the cost of many tears 
and vows of eternal fidelity. 

'And she has seen no one else,* went on Lady 
Haviland, recalling what a difference a wider experi- 
ence of society had made to her, and how a military 
ball had very effectually obliterated the image of the 
curate with a bad complexion which she thought had 
been indelibly printed on her heart. 

'And, from what I hear, Mark Hastings was not 
a very attractive person. By-and-by, when Belle is 
better, she must go into society a bit. Oh, she will 
have her choice; there is no fear of that. She is 
sweetly pretty, and with her fortune there will be no 
lack of suitors. The only trouble will be to keep off 
fortune-hunters. Upon my word, Mr. Caxton, you 
have an arduous task before you ! * 

' I have been counting on your ladyship's help.* 

' I *m too old for the part, old friend. And, more- 
over, there are no more London seasons and intro- 
ducing debutantes for me. I am going back to the 
south of France for good and all. Gerald will let 
Poundley again on a long term ; and, in fact, I 'm 
only down here now for a last look at the old place. 
It is a grand mistake taking last looks. It *s only 
14 
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giving one's self mmecessaiy pain. But I'm not 
sorry that I came, for the poor little girl's sake. 
How would it be for me to cany her oflf with me 
for a bit? It might help to break her in to her 
changed fortunes; and meanwhile — ' she paused, 
only for a second, after that 'meanwhile,' but the 
momentary pause was sufficient for both her and Mr. 
Caxton to fill in an easy and agreeable solution to the 
difficulty before Lady Haviland went on quickly — 
' you might be looking about for a suitable chaperon 
for her.' 

* I think it would be the very best thing for her,' 
Mr. Caxton said ; but he was not thinking so much of 
the advantage for Belle of a few months' travelling 
with Lady Haviland's cultured society, but of Belle 
as mistress of Poundley, with that cultured com- 
panionship always at hand in her mother-in-law. 

* Poor Mark 1 ' he said to himself, with a little 
sigh. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE PAST TENSE. 

But love strikes one hour, Love I Those never loved 
Who dreamed that they loved once, 

Mrs. Browning. 

AFTER all it was not quite directly that Gerald 
Haviland heard of Belle's change of fortune ; 
for Lady Haviland had too much tact to openly 
betray her wishes, knowing by experience that men 
are like another kind of animal who are much more 
likely to take the desired path if another is pointed 
out to them. She knew also that he was still a little 
sore and smarting from the breaking off of his en- 
gagement with Mrs, Trevor^ which came vety near 
to his being jilted ; for, thoiigh it was said to have 
been by mutual consent, the speedy announcement 
of her approaching marriage with a Russian prince 
made society a little incredulous as to whether 
Gerald's consent had had much to do with it. 

Lady Haviland was not quite sure, either how far 
Gerald's affections were concerned, and if he really 
were attached to her whom Lady Haviland allowed 
herself now to call, in the privacy of her own 
thoughts, ' that odious widow,' 

Well, whether it was pride or affection that was 
wounded, it was equally necessary to move warily 
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in suggesting a successor to Mrs. Trevor, as wounded 
pride is often quite as painful as, and perhaps more 
incurable than, wounded love. 

And besides, he was harassed and worried with 
business matters, and now was in London holding 
daily sessions with his solicitor in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, trying to disentangle the perplexing maze o 
his very involved affairs. 

So, when she wrote to him, her letters being 
mamly about business matters, she only .casually 
mentioned that she was interested in a nice sort of 
girl in Duckington — a Miss Manners — and thought 
of proposing to her to join her when she went 
abroad. 

But Gerald had never heard of Miss Manners, and 
he never associated the name with Belle, who had 
been just simply Belle to him for so long, and of 
late Belle Hastings, as she had been to the rest of 
Duckington. And yet it brought back to his mind 
the fancy his mother had taken to Belle when she 
saw her at the organist's, and how she had spoken 
of her likeness to a Madonna she had seen at 
Florence. His mother was given to these sudden 
fancies; and it was a good thing if she had found 
some one to interest her and distract her a little from 
the painful business of leaving Poundley. 

He was quite of his mother's opinion that last looks 
were a mistake ; and he had fully made up his mind 
that, if the business arrangements could be carried 
out without his presence at Poundley, he would save 
himself the unnecessary pain. But when he thought 
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of last looks, it was not so much the old home and 
the family portraits, and all the associations connected 
with the place, nor the spreading park and great trees, 
and the river winding through, but a spring wood, 
where the birds were singing and the primroses in 
bloom (it was always spring, and the birds never 
ceased to sing or the primroses to bloom in that 
wood in his memory) , and a garden wall rising from 
a towing-path. But there it was always winter and 
dark, with sleet falling, and he would have given all 
he possessed to wipe that bitter memory from his 
mind< 

* I don^t want ever to see the place again,' he told 
himself; and yet, one hot afternoon, coming out of 
the musty office after a more than usually depressing 
interview with his lawyer, he stood for a moment 
hesitating on the dusty pavement, looking at the great 
plane-trees in the square, whose leaves had already 
lost all appearance of spring or youth, and then was 
seized with a longing for the big elm-trees and waving 
grass and broad acres and sweet avr of Pound ley ; and 
forthwith he hailed a hansom, and, picking up his 
portmanteau at his hotel, drove right off to Padding- 
ton^ with the sort of feeling of a naughty boy running 
away from school 

Arrived at Duckington, he left his traps to follow, 
and walked off towards Pound ley, avoiding, however, 
the short cut across the fields, which led too near 
that spring wood we know of. Across the park and 
up those old stone steps into the garden — the way 
he had gone with little Belle that pleasant day long 
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ago, astonishing her by his audacity — and in at the 
open hall-door ; and there, in the inner hall, standing 
looking up at the portrait over the fireplace, was, as 
then. Belle herself. 

This was the first time that Lady Haviland had 
been able to prevail upon Belle to come up to Pound- 
ley, and it was not till the elder lady had begun to be 
a little vexed at the girl's reluctance that Belle had 
yielded, and at the end of a long drive allowed her 
friend to bring her back to tea. 

' I shall be quite alone. Belle,* Lady Haviland had 
said ; ' and there is no one, really, to eat you up, so 
you need not look so large-eyed and terrified. And 
there are so many things I want to show you. You 
saw the pictures years ago, did n't you? But I should 
like to tell you about them myself, as I don't expect 
the housekeeper, or whoever showed you round, did 
them justice. And the roses on the terrace are really 
worth coming to see, if there were nothing else ; and 
Barton shall drive you back in the cool of the evening, 
with a big bunch of roses for Miss Priscilla. There 's 
a bribe for you ! ' 

Lady Haviland wondered at the girl's evident ner- 
vousness as they drove up to the house. What a 
shy, sensitive little thing she must be when even 
going into a strange house will drive the slight color 
from her face and give such a startled, troubled look 
to her eyes 1 

It was evidently an effort for her to go up the 
steps at the entrance, and Lady Haviland made an 
excuse of being tired and wanting her support to 
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take her arm and draw her into the inner hall, cool 
and dark with its oak panels. 

'There, wait here for nae while I take off my 
bonnet. Sit down a minute or two. I shan't be 
long. Or, if you like, have a look at that picture 
over the fireplace. It is one of the ancestors, and, 
they say, has a wonderful likeness to my son.* 

And then Lady Haviland went upstairs, leaving 
Belle in the hall; and, as sometimes happens with 
mistresses of households, she was delayed by some 
domestic questions requiring decision, and the min- 
ute or two extended to twenty, in the course of 
which, as we have seen, Gerald Haviland appeared 
on the scene. 

Belle was standing looking up at the portrait, and 
had taken off her hat to look up at it more easily. 
A slight, girlish figure in black, with so small and 
white a face that the great, dark eyes looked out of 
proportion. 

* Belle I * he said, and, hardly knowing what he 
did, he made a step forward with his hands stretched 
out, as if he would have taken her in his arms, and 
with a startled cry of terror she fled away up the 
broad staircase, like a wild creature flying for its 
life. 

' Why, Gerald,' Lady Haviland said, coming down 
a few minutes later, ' you have frightened that poor 
child nearly out of her wits ! And what ill-luck 
brought you here just at the moment when I had 
persuaded her, with the utmost difficulty, to come to 
tea with me, under the solemn assurance that not a 
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soul would be here but myself? She is in the most 
extraordinarily nervous, overwrought condition. I 
suppose it is the effect of her illness, and of all she *s 
gone through. And you look as though you had 
seen a ghost, too. Here, come out and have some 
tea. It^'s ready on the terrace, and by-and-by I '11 go 
and coax her to come down. Really, I shall think 
twice about taking her with me abroad if she *s such 
a bundle of nerves.' 

*Take her abroad? ' 

'Yes; didn't I tell you?* 

* You said something about a Miss Manners.* 

' Well, this is Miss Manners ; only no one thought 
her worthy of her proper name till she came into a 
lot of money.' 

*A lot of money?' 

' Yes. Have n't you heard? It is a most roman- 
tic story. A fortune that was supposed to have been 
swindled away by the late manager of the bank has 
suddenly turned up safe and sound, and largely in- 
creased by accumulations. She was just going to 
marry Mark Hastings, the son of her old guardian. 
Ah ! do you know him ? ' For Gerald had made a 
sudden involuntary exclamation. 

* By sight, yes, I think I did. I suppose he knew 
of this concealed fortune all along?' 

' No ; it appears that he knew nothing of it.' 
Gerald laughed incredulously. 
' And when the young lady discovered it she broke 
off the marriage ? ' 

There was a strange, harsh tone in Gerald's usually 
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pleasant, easy-going voice, that made his mother look 
curiously at him. 

. * On the contrary, it was Mark Hastings who went 
off the very morning of the marriage, no one knows 
where, only leaving a message for Belle with Mr. 
Caxton to say that she was free and he was never 
coming back any more. Public opinion in Ducking- 
ton is divided as to whether he is a knave or a fool, 
and Mr. Caxton thinks ,he is a hero, and I am in- 
clined to agree with him.* 

Then there was a long silence between mother and 
son, and as Lady Haviland busied herself with the 
tea- making she stole a glance now and then at her 
son, and noticed how by degrees his brows unknit 
and the lines softened round his mouth and the old 
boyish look came into his eyes, that recalled the times 
when he was called Jerry and life was all sunshine ; 
and a flutter of hope stirred in the mother's heart that 
the sunshine might be coming back into her boy's 
life, to reflect brightness into her old age. 

' Do you know,' he said at last, * this is not my first 
introduction to Miss — Manners; is that the name? 
— though I had not a notion who it was when you 
mentioned her in your letter. When she was a little 
bit of a girl, we had quite a small flirtation over her 
garden wall, which gives on the towing-path by the 
canal. Did n't I ever tell you of a little, gypsy-look- 
ing girl who gave me button-holes and watched for 
me that time when I was coaching with old Caxton? 
And I 've seen her since now and again, and noticed 
what a pretty child she was.' 
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' She never told me she had met you/ Lady Havi- 
land said. 

'No? Well, very likely she hardly knew who I 
was. I 'm sure I never dreamt she was the Miss 
Manners you wrote about, and, indeed, it was only of 
late years that I knew she was something to do with 
the Hastings.' 

Presently Lady Haviland went in and brought Belle 
out. She had regained her composure, and was much 
ashamed of her precipitate flight, for which Lady 
Haviland gently scolded her. 

* And Gerald tells me he used to know you when 
you were a little girl, so he is not a stranger ; and he 
was quite distressed at having alarmed you so. It 
was a sudden idea, his coming down. Poor fellow ! 
he has been greatly worried over business, and I had 
no idea he would have been able to get away.* 

Lady Haviland had, as we have seen, a wonderful 
art of putting people at their ease, and, under her 
protection. Belle found herself sitting on the terrace 
with a cup of tea in her hand, while Sir Gerald and 
his mother talked, with an occasional reference to 
her, which she answered rather breathlessly and at 
random at first, till by degrees her heart left off beat- 
ing in such great thumps and her voice seemed more 
under control, and she could raise her cup to her lips 
without the cup and saucer clattering together in 
such a ridiculous manner. 

And presently Lady Haviland got up to pick the 
bunch of roses she had promised to Miss PrisciUa, 
and Sir Gerald and Belle were left alone. 
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' You are not going to ran away again ? ' he said, 
for the frightened look was coming back into her 
eyes, and she made a half- movement to follow Lady 
Haviland. 

* Won't you let me congratulate you. Belle ? ' 

He could almost see how his voice had power to 
thrill her, and when he spoke her name her hands 
twisted tightly together in her lap, and there was a 
quiver in the delicate throat, so white against her 
black dress. 

* It was wonderfully fortunate that the trath should 
have come out just when it did. And to think that 
only another day and it would have been too late.* 

He was bending towards her, and his voice was 
low and tender. He was trying to make her raise 
her eyes to his. They had been so ready to meet 
his, with their innocently bold love, last year — only 
last year ! But now she kept them rigidly fixed on 
those twisting fingers in her lap. 

*I don't think you quite understand,* she said, 
and her voice was so low that he could hardly catch 
the words. 

* Yes, I do ; my mother has been telling me.' 
' That I am going to marry Mark ? * 

' No ; that your marriage was mercifully prevented, 
and that he set you free.* 

* He had no power to do it. I am bound to him 
tm I die.* 

* Bound by what?' 
' By love.' 

* Belle, it was me you loved.' 
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* Yes,' she answered very low, but slowly and dis- 
tinctly, * it was you I Imted; * and there was a slight 
emphasis on the last word that brought out the past 
tense. And then she raised her eyes and looked full 
into his with eyes full of tender regret and sweetness, 
but the innocent love of last year was no longer 
there. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

ONCE MORE. 

All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing, 
All the dull, deep pain, and the constant anguish of patience. 

Longfellow. 

HAVE you ever, my reader, played at any game 
at which your object was rather to lose than 
to gain — playing, perhaps, with children or with 
some one who loses his temper unless he wins ? It is 
wonderful not only what undesired luck attends every 
stroke, but what marvellous skill you exhibit. If your 
life depended on it you could not play half as well, 
and the carelessness with which you play is only set 
down to * side,* and a wish to show off how easily you 
can do it. 

So it was with Mark Hastings in that wearisome 
game of life for which he had no heart or relish. 

In old days, when he would have given his very 
heart's blood to win even a small addition to his 
income, hopeless want of success attended all his 
efforts ; but now, when the height of his ambition was 
just to keep clear of starving, and he was not very 
keen even about that, the path of prosperity seemed 
to open before him in all directions. 
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When you read of all the ventures in life of young 
men with health and hope and enterprise, and friends, 
and perhaps money too, to back them, and of the 
miserable failures many of them make of it, it seems 
almost unbelievable that Mark, without any of these 
aids and advantages, landing at Quebec almost penni- 
less — the poor little^ sum intended for his honey- 
moon having been just sufficient to pay his steerage 
fare out — should have immediately found work, and 
that remunerative work, and have made friends, and 
those influential friends. 

It seemed just because he took no manner of pains 
about it, would hardly cross the road or hold out his 
hand to get it, altogether kept aloof from the push 
and struggle and wild competition, that good fortune 
came to seek him out, and put her gifts into his half- 
unwilling hands. 

If he had been a gambler he might, with his unfail- 
ing luck, have made one of those fabulous fortunes we 
read of; but his father's dead face would never allow 
him to stake a farthing. So he did not jump straight 
into a million, but it was like Jacob in his service for 
Laban : everything he had to do with prospered, both 
for himself and his employers, and as he had no ex- 
travagant tastes and lived in the plainest manner, he 
soon began to find himself with money laid by. 

It was the same with his investments ; he cared so 
little how they turned out or whether they brought in 
large dividends or small. It would not have cost him 
a night's rest if all the companies in which he held 
shares had smashed up and he had lost capital and 
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interest at one fell swoop. But no misfortunes hap- 
pened to those companies ; they prospered and in- 
creased, and paid fat dividends to this thankless, 
careless shareholder. 

If he was sparing in what he spent on himself, he 
was recklessly extravagant in helping other people, 
lending to hopeless scapegraces whose promises no 
one believed, and who certainly did not believe in them 
themselves. And here again the same good fortune 
attended him, for in more than one instance his help 
was the turning-point in the neer-do-weeFs career, 
checked him in the easy descent, set him on his feet 
with his face and an impulse in the right direction ; 
and one of them at any rate came, after Mark had 
forgotten all about the transaction, to repay his debt 
a hundred-fold, as far as Mark would allow of it, and 
carried his gratitude for this silent, undemonstrative 
benefactor to his grave. 

Well, perhaps in that fair old English home across 
the sea, which he thought of and dreamed of and 
prayed for so constantly, there might be little chil- 
dren growing up, little dark maidens such as one who 
used to play under the old apple-tree, where now, he 
concluded, Tom and Rose's plentiful offspring per- 
vaded the place ; and if this money of his, almost in 
spite of himself, grew and increased, it might some 
day go to another little, dark-eyed Belle from an 
unknown friend, and perhaps her mother might 
guess who sent it. 

He cut himself entirely off from all home news, 
avoiding even English papers, or English news in 
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American ones, and not even when a frenzy of fear 
seized him of death or trouble molesting the sweet 
peace of that life he loved, would he allow himself to 
take any means for reassuring himself. No. When 
he left Duckington he died, and his ghost should not 
go back, even for its own satisfaction, to terrify and 
disturb the living ; and in time the longing would 
wear out into dull apathy, or at any rate would 
be washed out by the chill waters of death. But the 
apathy did not seem to come, though ten years had 
passed over his head and left it white; and those 
weary feet of his did not come perceptibly nearer to 
the deep river, though other happier wayfarers come 
to its brink sometimes all too soon. But one day the 
longing came over him with such irresistible power 
that he took his passage in the next steamer for 
Liverpool and started for home. 

Just to know and make sure that she was happy, 
that all was going well with her ; just to see the 
old places once more, pace the streets, look up at 
the windows, perhaps press the yellow notes of the 
old organ (he had not touched one since he left 
England), perhaps to go along the Poundley road, 
past the Lodge to where the house could be seen, 
and watch the lights in the upper windows come 
out. 

No one need, or more likely would, recognize him, 
with his white hair ; and he would not try to see her, 
who, he thought, might know him in spite of all the 
change in him. And then he would come back and 
live out his life as best he could, feeding on the 
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memory of home and quieted by the assurance of her 
happiness. 

More than once on the journey his courage failed 
him, or rather perhaps his previous resolution never 
to return reasserted itself, and when he reached Liver- 
pool he had almost resolved to go back immediately, 
had not some trifling delay prevented him. And 
again, when he reached Sturminster, the junction for 
Duckington, he stopped there, resolved to go no 
farther. 

But the following evening he found himself getting 
out at Duckington station. It all looked so wonder- 
fully familiar — the bookstall and the advertisements 
and the porters, and the station dog pacing sedately up 
and down with his collecting-box strapped on his back. 
Mark could have believed that all those ten dragging 
years were a dream passed in a nap on his way back 
from Bristol, and a yawn and a rub to his eyes would 
dissipate it, and he would just pick up his bag and go 
off to Mr. Huxley's with the papers he had brought 
from Bristol, and then home to the old house to tea. 

*" George," sir, or "'Are and 'Ounds?"' said the 
porter, with the same old absence of A^s that used to 
amuse Mr. Caxton's pupils so acutely, but with the 
respectful tone induced by the expectation of a tip 
which was unknown to the impecunious Mark Hastings 
of those days. 

It was six o'clock and October, so the gas was 
lighted in the streets as Mark rattled along in the 
' George * omnibus, peering out curiously at the houses 
on either side, and at the few passers-by in the streets. 
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reading the names over the shops with an eagerness 
quite amusing to a Jewish commercial traveller who 
was sharing the omnibus. 

'Stranger in these parts, sir?' he said at last. 
* Sleepy old place this ; nothing stirring. There ain't 
no changes here from one year's end to another.' 

But Mark had noticed a dozen or more between 
the station and the 'George.' 

A new waiter at the ' George,' to whom Mark gave 
his order for dinner, with an odd feeling of reckless 
extravagance, surviving from those old days when a 
chop at the ' George ' was an unheard-of self-indul- 
gence. 

He remembered the chambermaid, harder and more 
frowsy than in the old days when Mr. Caxton's oaves 
used to call her ' Polly,' and she would bridle and toss 
and bid them go along. She looked at him, too, with 
a half-recognition, which faded off into indifference. 

He wondered if the 'George' had always been 
so small and stuffy and fly-blown, and if those com- 
mercial travellers' packs had stood blocking up the 
entrance all these years since he broke his shins over 
them in his boyhood. 

As he sat at his solitary dinner in the stale-smelling 
coffee-room, he asked the waiter if Mr. Caxton was 
still living there, and he paused reflectively with the 
potato-dish in his hand. 

'Caxton? No, sir; I don't seem to recall the 
name. But I'm a stranger in these parts, sir. 
Perhaps the young lady at the bar may know.' 

And with the cheese he brought back the informa- 
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tion. ' You was asking for Mr. Caxton, sir. He 've 
been dead these five years and more. Much re- 
spected, Miss Jones says.' 

' Oh/ said Mark, with a sort of Rip Van Winkle 
feeling of coming back to a place where all the old 
landmarks were swept away. ' Can you tell me who 
is living at the manor house now?' 

* Yes ; sir. Lady Haviland, sir.' 
*Lady Haviland?' 

* Yes, the dowager lady, sir. She took the house 
when Sir Gerald married.' 

* Ah ! ' Mark took up the paper to protect himself 
against further information, but the waiter had im- 
bibed a good many facts from Miss Jones, which he 
was anxious to impart. 

* The present Lady Haviland has a deal of money. 
Miss Jones says. I believe she came from your 
country, sir,* he added, with a memory of the labels 
on Mark's portmanteau. ' Leastways I understood as 
she was an American lady.' 

' I think not,' said Mark, curtly. 

* Perhaps you know her ladyship? An imcom- 
monly nice-spoken, handsome-looking lady. She 
was calling here this afternoon about some parcel as 
should have been sent on to Poundley, and she stood 
just where you 're sitting now, sir, talking as affable as 
anything. — Bread, sir? Yes, sir.' 

As Mark went out after his dinner he asked if Dr. 
Mainwaring was still alive. 

No; he also had joined the majority some time 
since. 
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' Dr. Brookes is the doctor here now as most people 
have. He lives the other end of the town, towards 
the " Hare and Hounds," in one of the old houses 
right on the street there.' 

*Yes,' said Mark; 'opposite to Dr. Mainwaring's 
old house ? ' 

* Yes, sir.' 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

HOME. 

After a day of cloud and wind and rain, 
Sometimes the setting sim breaks out again. 

Longfellow. 

THERE was a slight, fine rain falling when Mark 
turned out into the High Street, where the 
shops were already mostly closed, and only here and 
there were groups of people, standing about at open 
doorways, enjoying a pipe and a gossip after the day's 
work, now the children were in bed; and some of 
these looked curiously at the solitary figure passing 
by, and one man identified him as the American gent 
as came by the evening train and put up at the 
* George.' 

He went first to the church, whose great dark out- 
line was just discernible against the cloudy sky. 

Even in the darkness he could find the latch of the 
gate ; and he remembered its old trick of needing a 
little jerk to make it open. And he stood for some 
minutes in the porch, and felt as if he might be the 
boy Mark Hastings again, waiting for his organ 
lesson. 

Then he lit a match and read the parish notices. 
Plainly a new vicar. A new hymn-book, and the 
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order of services very different, and the church-war- 
dens — why, one of them was a boy when Mark went 
away, and the other name was new to him. 

He was quite glad when the match went out and 
the darkness closed over all these changes. 

In the organist's old house there were lights, and 
the sound of a very squeaky violin which Mark felt 
indefinably must be disturbing to those quiet sleepers 
in the churchyard, whose number, even in the dark- 
ness, he could see had largely increased since his 
time. 

He made his way from there to the manor house, 
and passed and repassed it lingeringly, recalUng the 
good old man whose kindness and friendship he had 
so long repulsed, till that last deliriously happy fort- 
night, and to whose hands he had committed so 
precious a charge when he went away. 

And he remembered, too, Miss Priscilla and her 
elaborate explanations of the greater convenience of 
the back-door to save her dignity in using the ser- 
vants' entrance. 

The only light from the house was from the window 
in the hall, and Mark recalled how all the sitting- 
rooms lay to the other side, looking over the 
garden. 

He had taken a last look, and was turning to go 
on, when the front-door opened, and he stepped aside 
under the shelter of a wall to avoid observation. 

Some one was coming out, stopping on the thresh- 
old to speak to another within the house. A tall, 
slight figure in a long cloak, silhouetted against the 
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bright light behind. A small, well-set head, with hair 
more closely dressed than is the present fashion, and 
a small hat of very simple character. And he heard 
the voice he had been hungering and thirsting, to 
hear — Belle's voice — saying in its bright, clear 
tone, *It is hardly raining at all now, and I must 
make haste. Don't come to the door and catch 
cold. Good-night, dear. I will come to-morrow.' 

And then the door shut and it was dark again, and 
he heard her run down the steps and walk briskly 
down the street. 

There was no carriage waiting for her. She surely 
could not be walking out to Poundley at that hour, 
and alone ! No, no ; of course not ! Rich ladies 
are taken better care of than that. Most likely the 
carriage was waiting for her not far off. 

But he turned and followed at a distance, catching 
sight of her as she passed a lamp or an open door, 
and then losing sight of her again. She was taking 
the way to the old home, and he passed many of the 
remembered landmarks — Mr. Huxley's office, and 
other places he had meant to look at — without 
noticing them, so full was his heart of that slight 
figure on ahead with the fluttering cloak. 

If Mark could have chosen how it would be pleas- 
antest and best to see her, it would have been going 
so naturally and simply along the old way home, 
without any of the pomp and circumstance of wealth 
and position, just as she might have done years 
ago. 

She turned into the old house, the door of which 
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opened so quickly at her knock that Mark was not 
near enough to overhear what was said to the servant 
who opened it. Well, she and the Mainwarings 
had always been good friends; and Rose was a 
kind, good creature ; and it was just what he should 
have thought of Belle to keep good friends with 
all who had been kind to her in the old days of 
poverty. 

No doubt the carriage would pick her up there, or 
perhaps it was put up in the doctor's stable. Any- 
how, he would get another chance of seeing her 
when she left, and he would wait any time for 
that. 

The house looked more trim and well kept than 
it used in old days; but no doubt Tom Brookes 
was making a good practice. As he passed the 
house he could see into the dining-room. The 
blinds were not drawn, and the windows, as I have 
said, were so directly on the street that everything 
was plainly visible to the passer-by, and the privacy 
of the family depended on the good feeling of the 
public. 

But if it was a want of good feeling in Mark to 
stand and look in, it surely might be forgiven him, 
having known the room so well in old times, and now 
looking at it for the last time. Yes, there were many 
signs of the prosperity of the Brookes family. A 
trim parlor-maid, very different from the 'Lizas and 
Alices of old days, was laying a table for dinner, with 
an elegance of flowers and plate and glass that was 
surprising in the house even of a prosperous member 
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of the Mainwaring family. The well-trimpaed hanging 
lamp from the ceiling and the bright little fire on the 
hearth showed curtains and carpet of a very different 
order to the threadbare articles that were in use in 
his day, but otherwise the furniture seemed the same ; 
and he remembered the old doctor's offer to take the 
furniture at a valuation, which he had scouted so 
cavalierly when it was made. 

And then he noticed that the table was being laid 
for one person alone — for the doctor perhaps, 
detained later than the family meal by an urgent 
case, or for his wife in the doctor's absence. And 
again Mark wondered at the difference to the old 
regime at the Mainwarings', with the plentiful rough- 
and-ready meals at unconventional hours, without any 
formality about them. 

He passed on along the street, and when he came 
back the maid was just pulling down the blind, but 
before the room was shut out of his sight he saw Belle 
come in. 

She had taken off her cloak, and was in a simple, 
half evening-dress, with lace about the neck and 
wrists, and a knot of crimson ribbon here and there 
lighting the black. 

She was standing at the head of the table, as if she 
were just going to take her place, and she was speaking 
to the maid and smiled as the blind came down and 
hid her face from his sight. That smile was some- 
thing to carry back to America, and the memory of a 
face that did not look a day older to his wondering 
eyes. 
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Oh, surely, surely that must be an ideally happy 
marriage to leave her still so young and tmtroubled ! 

But what did it mean, her dining like this at the 
Brookes', and alone? He pondered it as he paced 
up and down, but no carriage came to the door, and 
the light shone through the blinds of the dining-room 
window, crossed now and then by the servant's 
shadow; and he could not make a guess at any 
possible explanation. 

At last he made up his mind to knock at the door 
and inquire for Dr. Brookes, making some excuse for 
not seeing him if he proved to be at home. 

*Dr. Brookes? Oh, no, sir; he lives at the house 
opposite, where you see the red lamp.' 

And then Mark saw what had been evident all the 
time — the red lamp burning and the brass plate on 
the door bearing the name of Dr. Brookes instead of 
Dr. Mainwaring. 

* I beg your pardon,' he said and turned away, and 
the door closed, shutting in the light that had sprung 
out as if in welcome to this poor, lonely wayfarer who 
stood now in darkness and solitude outside. 

* Good-bye, little Belle,' he said softly as he turned 
to wend his way into the great, cruel, empty world. 

But the next moment the door opened again, and 
Belle herself stood there. 

* Mark ! ' she cried. ' Mark ! I know it is you — 
you, come home at last. Come in, love, come in.' 

And she had his hands in hers, and was drawing 
him in out of the darkness and loneliness and cold, 
into the light and love and warmth of home. 
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And she had his hands in hers, and was drawing him in out of the darkness 
and loneliness and cold. — Page 234. 
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He had been so starved of love all his life, at any 
rate of any demonstration of love, and for the last ten 
years love had been set so hopelessly far away, infi- 
nitely farther than all those miles of tossing Atlantic 
waves or broad meadows and woodland across which 
his heart used to yearn for all he loved best, that now, 
in this sudden and bewildering surprise, he broke 
down utterly, and it was Belle's part to lead him in and 
soothe and comfort him ; and he could do nothing at 
first but sob, great, painful,, convulsive sobs, and hold 
her hands to the heart that seemed as if it must burst 
with the flood of unutterable joy. 

* I knew you would come back at last,* she said. 

She had drawn his head to rest on her shoulder, 
and had smoothed the white hair away from his fore- 
head, and kissed the lines time and trouble had drawn 
there. 

'And if you had not come for fifty years, -you 
would still have found me waiting for you here if I 
had lived.' 

' But it was Gerald Haviland you loved.' 

'That was what he told me after you had gone 
away.' 

' And you ? ' 

' I told him then that it was in the past tense, and 
now it seems so very much in the past that I some- 
times wonder if it really could have been ever in the 
present at all. Poor Gerald ! he is very happy with 
his nice little American wife and her dollars. She 
thinks he has not his equal, but I never could agree 
with her about that. And she thinks she is the 
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luckiest girl in the world, but I know better this 
evening. Mark/ she went on presently, ' that muslin 
dress of mine will look dreadfully old-fashioned and 
ridiculous, but I *m quite resolved to wear it on my 
wedding day all the same.* 



THE END. 
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trations. i6mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 

MELCHIOB'S DBEAM, BBOTHEBS OF FITT, and 
Other Tales. 

With illustrations. j6mo. Cloth- 50 cents. 

LOB IIErBY-THE^EIBE, THE BBOWKIES^ and 
Other Tales. 

With illu3tradQa3 by George Cruit shank. i6ma Cloth. 
50 centa. 

A FLATntOK FOB A FABTHING, 

With illustrations. i6mo. Cloth. 30 cents. 

LAST WOBDS. 

A Final Collection of Stories With Ulustrationa by K- J>. 
Murphy. i6mo. zo cents. 



A CAPE May Diamond. 

By Evelyn Raymond, author of "The Little Lady of the Horse," "The 
Little Red Schoolhouse," and " The Mushroom Cave." Illustrated by 
Lilian Crawford True. Square i2mo. Cloth. Price, ipi.50. 




A CAPE MAY DIAMOND. 

One of the most delightful stories for young readers that have been pub- 
lished for many years was the book given to them two years ago, entitled 
** The Little Lady of the Horse," written by Evelyn Raymond. It has already 
become a classic. But the same gifted author has well matched this favorite 
story with a new one which she has produced for the present holiday season, 
entitled "A Cape May Diamond." The heroine of this story was cast upon 
the beach at Cape May in a basket, made waterproof, when little more than an 
infant, and was adopted by a worthy German and his wife. She was called a 
Diamond by the life-saving men because she was found in the sand, and she 
grew to girlhood a universal favorite on the beach, because of her splendid 
character. She was healthy, true as steel, ready to help anybody in need, and 
as brave as the most faithful dog. Every reader is sure to love the sunny- 
hearted little Karen, and will rejoice in the happy solution of the mystery 
that surrounded her parentage and her advent at Cape May. The book is 
finely illustrated by Lilian Crawford True, and it will be sure to be a holiday 
favorite. 

Sold by all booksellers. Mailed^ postpaid^ by the Publishers^ 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 



Messrs. Roberts Brothers^ Publications, 



THE MUSHROOM CAVE. 



By Evelyn Raymond^ aaliior of ^Tlie Lfttk Lady of the Horse**^ 
With illustratioiis by Victor A* Searks. Square )2mo.' 

Ooth. Price, $i,50. 





of good 
interest. 



VjiSW^ 



Tjs very artistically illustrated by Victor A, Searles, and is 
handsomely printed and bound. The chief characters are 
membets of a Quaker family » The young hero and hero- 
ine^ through mi^fortuncj show a rL>adine^s to make the best 
of things, he by diligent application, and she by nicfting 
e very thin jT with a happy disposition, which is both enter- 
taitLtng and must enrourage otlier youngsters -who read their 
adventyrtij to earnest deeds. There are many exciting in- 
cidents and snrprise^ iti the story^ which is told with exceed- 
ing grace and brightnefis* It should be a very popular 
Christmas gift book, — Boston Times. 

Jt telli of the succesiifu] scheme of two bd|*ht children 
to raise ran sh moms, and of the way they finalU lifted the 
cloud of debt ihat reste<i on their home. The story is full 
moral lessons, imparted in such a way that they do not hurt the 
The book is finely illustrated. — San Francisco Chronicle, 



Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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Miss ^* ^* ^Igmpton's Stors 'BttoH, 



DEAR DAUGHTER DOROTHY. 

Illustrated by the author. Square 121110 . . . $1.00 

DOROTHY AHD ANTON. 

A Sequel to ** Dear Daughter Dorothy." Illus- 
trated by the author. Square i2mo • • • . i.oo 

BETTY, A BUTTERFLY. 

Illustrated by the author. Square i2mo . . • i.oo 

THE LITTLE SISTER OF WILIFRED. 

A Story. Illustrated by the author. Square i2mo, i.oo 

ROBIN'S RECRUIT. 

Illustrated by the author. Square 1 2mo . • . • i.oo 

PENELOPE PRIG AND OTHER STORIES. 

Illustrated by the author. Square i2mo . . • t.oo 

RAGS AND VELVET GOWNS. 

, Illustrated by the author. Square i2mo, cloth 

back, paper sides 50 

THE BLACK DOG AND OTHER STORIES. 

Illustrated by the author. i6mo, cloth . • • • 1.25 



Sold fy all Booksellers, Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of pricey 

fy tie Publisbersy 

ROBERTS BROTHERS^ Bostoiv Mass* 



JOLLY GOOD STORIES. 

BY 
MARY P. WELLS SMITH. 



ilolly Good Times To-Day. With illustrations ty 
Jessie McDermott, l6mo. Cloth! Price, $1.25. 

A sennble book, and it is sensible because it is meny and natural, —r New York 
Times, 

A complete description of the happy every-day life of American children of tho 
present day. — Christian Register^ 

Natnrali every-day children. — ChMrchtnoH. 

One of the jolliest, most natural, and readable books we hare read for many a 
6«!f, — Boston Tim^S' 

A most charming book for children, whose scene is laid in our very midst, is 
Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith's "Jolly Good Times To-Day," The writer, Mrs. 
Fayette Smith, of Avondale, has been very successful in her books for young peopl% 
but this is the first instance where she has drawn upon her own beautiful neighboiv 
hpod for m^teri^ls. Apart from the interest felt in a description of people in out 
midst, the book is charming in its fresh, simple presentation of child-life. Mra, 
Smith has the power of entering directly into the personality of her characters, and« 
as a result, they are real people. The book is full of local references that will interest 
Cincinnatians, and this (act, with its excellence as a storyi diould make it very popu- 
lar with our young folk. — CincinMati Tribune. 

The book is tightly named, and is the fifth in a series of volumes bearing similar 
title. It is brimming from eover to cover with healthy, hearty, child's companionship 
and wholesomely jolly times. It is the story of children whose lives are put in 
pleasant places, wher^ the modem possessions of our day contribute freely to the 
general happiness ; wliere the comradeship of elders gives no undue sense of parental 
authority, but, rather, a friendly sharing of mutual guiding ; where liberal instincts and 
thoughtful living create an atmosphere of growth and of personal privilege, wherein 
yoang lives may unconsciously expand toward a noble future. — Unity* 

"Jolly Good Times To-Day," by Mary P. Wells Smith, is a very pretty and 
natural story of child-life. The author evidently understands children, and sympa- 
thizes with them in their joys and griefs. She knows, too, how to entertain them in a 
bright, sensible way. — Christian Intelligencer, 



Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed^ postpaid^ by th$ 
Publishers^ 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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Jolly Good Times ; or, Child Life on a Farm. Jolly 
Good Times at School. Illustrations by Addie Lei> 
YARD. l6mo. Cloth. Price, ^1.25 each. 

Allow me to express, unasked, the zest and satisfaction with which I have read 
your new children's book, ** Jolly Good Times, or. Child Life on a Farm." . . . I am 
delighted that while our novelists are apt to ignore the joyous country life of Mew 
England, or to treat it as something bare and barren, it should still be painted m its 
true colprs for children. A few literary faults can easily be pardoned in a writer who 
describes thus graphically the healthy pleasures of country children, putting so much 
oxygen into her story that it is like a whiff of wholesome air among the prevailing 
exotic (i&von. — From a letter by T. IV. Higginson. 

" Jolly Good Times " not only deserves its title, but the further praise of being 
pronounced a jolly good book. The Kendall children and their neighbors and play- 
mates live in the Connecticut valley, not far from Deerfield. . . . The result is a 
charming local picture, quite worth the attention of English boys and girls, as show- 
ing what New England life is in a respectable farmer s family, — plain folks who do 
their own work, but entirely free from the low-comic variety of Yankee talk and 
manners too often considered essential to the success of a New England story. — 
The Nation^ New York. 

It is redolent of rural odors, vocal with rural sounds, and instinct with the simpl« 
sweetness of old New England life. . . The children are real creatures, compound^ 
of good and evil, full of spirit, yet amiable and obedient. . . . The chapter in whic^ 
the quiet passage of a country Sunday is described is remarkable for its fidelity to fact 
and Its graceful expression. ** Jolly good times" is as pure as a summer sky, ancf 
exhilarates without exciting. — Literary Worlds Boston. 

" P. Thome " is a pseudonym pleasantly associated in the minds of the readers o\ ' 
the Register with many oright and earnest contributions to its columns. '* Jolly Good 
Times at School " is a sequel to her former venture. . . . Pleasing pictures it gives 
us of the school and child-life of New England as it existed twenty-five years ago, 
and as it still exists in the more secluded and rural districts. . . Interwoven here 
and there in the narrative are charming descriptions of the natural beauties and 
characteristic scenes of New England: the "cold snap," the first snowstorm, the 
exciting "coast down the mountain,*' the Indian stories. — Christian Register^ 
Boston. 

The Browns. l6mo. Cloth. Price, |!l.25. 

The " Jolly Good Times*' are two of the best juveniles in American literature. 
The author now adds a third, equally fresh and delightful. — Boston Transcript. ; 

Domestic life in all its sweetness and truth is graphically and alluringly described 
in "The Browns." . . .Wholesome, every-day lessons, pleasing, heart-satisfying 
pictures of home life are given in this pure and fresh story, which is as interesting to 
adults as to juveniles — Boston Herald. 

A true children's story is one of the most difficult branches of the literary art. 
Perfect simpleness and naturalness are its first requisites, and these are qualities which 
•'The Browns" possesses in a marked degree. . . . The experiences are those which: 
all young people arc obliged to meet, and the moral conveyed in the telling of their 
story is delicate, yet plainly put forth in such a manner as to win rather than repel the 
young reader^s interest. ... It is altogether one of the best juvenile stories we have 
m a long time. — Celia Parker WooUey^ in Weekly Magazine, Chicago. ^ 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers have published a capital child's book in "The 
Browns,'* by Mrs. Mary P. W. Smith. . . . There is a fine, fresh flavor of country 
life in what she writes, — the air of fields and woods, the light of brooks, and the song 
of birds; and her characters, particularly her children, are thoroughly real and human. 
R. H. Stoddard^ in New York Mail and Express. 

We do not remember ever having read a book for children that was so thorough- 
ly admirable in every respect as "The Browns." From its fidelity to Nature and its 
TCrfect character-painting, it is of absorbing interest from beginning to end The 
Brown children and their neighbors live in Cincinnati, and we are given a sketch of 
their life from the beginning of the winter till the end of a summer's vacation spent at 
the seashore. . . . There are few writers who can make a good story for children. It 
is an art of itself. The author of " The Browns" is easily among the first of those 
who can do so. — New York Graphic. 

For naturalness, jollity, good sense, and high moral tone, not many books surpass 
"The Browns," by Mary P. W. Sra\i\i. — Boston Congregationalist. 



Mary P W Smith has given us a charming book in "The Browns." . , . The 
lessons of forbearance, kindness, obedience, independence, weave themselves into the 
narrative as they do in real experience of wholesome family lilej and not in a forced 
and didactic way. — New York Nation, 

Jolly Good Times at Hackmatack. Illustrated. l6mo< 
Cloth. Price, ;?1.25. 

The story is charmingt and charmingly told. — Boston Advertiser 

An excellent picture of a simple, homely life that is fast passing away. — Chroni' 
cU^ San Francisco, Cal- 

The author has aimed to catch the spirit of the past age before it becomes 
wholly traditionary, and has amply succeeded. I'o read it is like stepping into the old, 
simple, thrifty atmosphere of uncorrupted and unsated New England, where people 
hvcd "near to Nature's heart " ^ Journal^ Providence, R I. 

A bit of real literature is Mary P. Wells Smith's " Jolly Good Times at Hackma- 
tack." It is a story of the child life of New England sixty years ago ; and it has all 
the vividness of actual experience. There surely is no small reader, boy or girl, who 
can withstand the charm of this recital of the country fun of grandpa's childhood, and 
no grandpa, who, taking a surreptitious peep at the book, will put it down until he has 
turned the last leaf. Every Christmas sees a swarm of new books for children, not 
many of which deserve to live, but this little volume ought to be preserved as a pci^ 
manent addition to the chronicles of New England life — New York Tribune. 

A capital children's story is " Jolly Good Times at Hackmatack." It is full of 
spirit and fun, ^phic in description, sensible and improving without any formality, 
and in a word, just what young people enjoy, and what wise parents give them to 
enjoy. — Congregatioitalist^ Boston 

" Jolly Good Times at Hackmatack " is a child's story of western Massachusetts, 
and it excellently reproduces those now distant days when cattle were driven to Boston 
market from half the hill towns of New England, when the minister's and the lawyer'* 
boys went barefoot like the farmers', and when country life m New England seemed a 

great deal nearer the soul of things than it has been of late. Mrs. Smith, who writes 
om near Cincinnati, has an agreeable and simple style, and can be read with pleasure 
by many who are older than the children she describes so closely. — Republicans 
Springfield, Mass. 

^ A charming picture of the old stage-coach da^rg, and the life in the staid country 
minister's family. The boys and ^irls who read this interesting book will get a good 
idea of the simple life when theur fathers and mothers were young. — Christian 
Register^ Boston. 

More Good Times at Hackmatack. Illustrated. l6mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

A thoroughly charming and enjoyable book. Spring cleaning, soap-making, Fast 
Day, sugaring in the woods, making hay, and other rural sports and labors are told of 
with the most delicious freshness and vividness. To children of a larger growth this 
book will be a perpetual reminder of their own iar-ofE youth and childhood.— iV^MtA 
Brooks^ in the Book-Buyer. 

The story is as clean and wholesome as the air which it breathes. The book is 
full of fun and go ; and the boys who are prevented by circumstances over which they 
have no controlfrom having good times at Hackmatack at first hand, can enioy them 
without difficulty or fatigue in any other part of the world, thanks to Mrs. Mary P. 
Wells Smith. — Chicago Tribune, 

It is a lifelike story of New England country hfe in the early part of this century, 
and is full of interest of more than one kind It is photographic in the fidehty of its 
pictures, and is written with vivacity and good ysA'ptivaX. ^ CongregeUionalist, 
Boston. 

Readers of "Jolly Good Times at Hackmatack" will be delighted to continue 
the story of childhood life long ago in that deliffhtful hill town of western Massachu- 
setts. Whatever may be said of New England life by tho«<e who know it only as de-. 
picted by Mrs. Stowe, Rose Terry Cooke, Miss Jewett, Miss Wilkins, and others, — 
that it was and is narrow, hard, sordid, gloomy, — - it would be hard to convince any 
one who has had a New England country childhood that childhood anywhere else in 
the world could be so wholly delectable. Mr;. Smith writes with that conviction, and 
her story is not a bit too optimistic for youthful readers, or older ones of New EnglaoH 
rearing. — Providence Journal, 

Digitized by LjOOQLC 



The series of bright, breezy stories ia the present volume w|]l awaken many a 
hearty Uueh and bring a sunny hour into many a sombre day. Mrs. Smith's stories 
are not only cheery and pleasing, but are so simple, pure, and truthful as to be a help- 
ful and stimulating influence to those young people who read them. — CtMcitmati 
Herald and Presbyter. 

The latest of the Hackmatack books brings to a close these delightful annals of 
farm life fifty years ago which have taken high rank as bits of real literature. . . . 
Few books so bridge the gulf of years, or bring back so vividly the old ways and 
means as do these simple sketches of New England life. Their charm lies in their 
atmosphere of hearty good-nature, in their fresh and exuberant style, and in their 
entire truthfulness. There is no effort to instruct, or to inculcate a moral, yet the 
teaching is undeniably there. Mrs. Smith is entirely at home m these reminiscences 
of happy childhood, and ia what she writ«s there is an exhiliarating ^vor of country 
Jiving quite individual. 

Their Canoe Trip. Illustrated. l6mo. Goth. Price, 
$1.25. 

A pleasant, breezy, out-of-door story. — Literary Worlds Boston. 

Mrs. Mary P. W. Smith has made a delightful book out of this canee (rip, taken 
by two Boston boys on six New England rivers, which lead them from Francestown, 
N.H., down to their home ... So bright a book as this ought to show bright boya 
that it is not necessary to become a cowboy in order to have a taste of wild life out of 
doors, but that travels near home can be quite lively enough. — Bulietiuy Pittsbuigh» 
Pa. 

If all books written expressly for the young were like ** Their Canoe Trip,** the 
reviewer would have small need of any vocabulary but that of praise —Boston 
Advertiser, 

" Their Canoe Trip,** purports to be written by a woman. Almost we do not be- 
lieve it, How can a woman enter so completely into the boys* substance and come out 
again, bringing with her tlie very essence of boyishness, its love of adventure, oS 
hairbreadth *scapes, of pretty girls, and good grub ? A prominent librarian has said 
that the greatest readers of boys* books of adventure were girls. Such books as this 
go far to persuade one that the best writers of such books are girls grown up. A very 
few days and only a little over one hundred miles of canoeing furnish the material for 
this pretty volume. From Francestown, N.H , to Roxbury, through the Piscataquog, 
the Merrimac,the Concord, the Asabet, the Charles and Neponset Rivers, two manly 
and merry boys work the Black- Eyed Susan They make from three to six miles a 
day, and not a mile but is set thick with happenings and doings to rivet the reader^a 
interest There are repeated escapes from a watery grave and from threatened starva- 
tion, from riverside ruffians and factory thieves, from belligerent cows and killing 
maidenly eyes. . . . Boys and girls alike will pronounce this a " jolly book,'* in spite 
of the wet skins and aching bones and mortifying delapidation of its heroes. — 
Tri^nef Cambridg;e, Masa^ 

"Their Canoe Trip** is a charming story, and the most interesting feature is 
that it is really true. Two Roxbury boys actually made the trip in 1875, and the book 
is dedicated to them. They have had a successful trip, and have learned lessons in 
manliness, endurance, and the power of overcoming unforeseen difficulties which will 
last as long as they live Mrs. Smith makes a delightful story out of their adventures 
by the way, which cannot help interesting youthful readers, it is so full of incident, so 
natural and vivacious — Providence Joumal. 

No better book for a bright, healthy boy*s reading has been published this yeaw- 
Boston Transcript, 

An uncommonly lively and agreeable story. ^New York Tribune, 

These books are well adapted for the use of SundajhSchool and 
District-School Libraries, or for supplementarjf reading. 
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THE 

JOLLY GOOD TIMES SERIES. 

By MARY p. WELLS SMTH. 



Jolly Good Times; or, Child-Life on a Farm. 

Jolly Good Times at School. 

The Browns ; or, Jolly Qood Times in the City. 

Their Canoe Trip. 

Jolly Qood Times at Hackmatack. 

More Qood Times at Hackmatack. 

Jolly Qood Times To-Day. 

A Jolly Good Summer. 

Price^ $1*25 each* 



Of all the modern books for children there are few so happy and wholesome, so 
Honest and simple in tone, as Mary P. W. Smith's " Jolly Good Times Series." — 
Tribune^ New York. 

The tone dt these books is pure and high ; they are absolutely devoid of sensation- 
alism, and they may safely be read by the most sensitive and imitative child with the 
assuirance that nothing but good can cobie from their influence. — Beacon^ Boston, 
Mass. 

Few series <rf juvenile books appeal more strongly to children than the " Jolly 
Good Times Series," written by Mary P. Wells Smith, and published by Roberts 
Brothers. The naturalness of the stories, their brightness, their truth to boy and girl 
life and character, and the skill with which the author manages inddent and dialogue, 
have given them deserved popularity. — Transcript, Boston, Mass. 

One of the famous " Jolly Good Times Series " into which Mary P. Wells Smith, 
or " P. Thome " as she used to be known, has packed so much of childhood's joys and 
wisdom. There is no forced moralizing, but the stories teach their own sweet lesson 
in childhood's own natural way. — Golden Ruie^ Boston, Mass. 

Cheerful and innocent reading, belonging to the dass made famous by Miss 
Alcott. — Caurani, Hartford, Conn. 

The author has the charming power to take the common inddents of child-life, 
and write them up with such attractive gracefulness as to win the eager and interested 
attention of all who have ever been children. So the children of all ages find some- 
thing to rejoice over and delight in as they read these books. -^ Herald and Presbyter* 
Cindnnati, Ohio. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed^ postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by - 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, Mass. 



A Jolly Good Summer. Illustrated. l6mo. Cloth. 
Price, Jll.25. 

A charming story for younger children. It is a sequel to Mary P. Wells Smith's 
** Jolly Good Times To-Day " of last year, one of the brightest and best of children's 
stories that we have had. It is a story of real American children to-day, bright, 
cheerful, and enthusiastic, and it will warm little hearts and strengthen little minds 
in whatever homes on this broad continent it is read. '* A Jolly Good Summer " 
is recommended to fathers and mothers as a book that they may very readily put into 
the hands of their children with confidence in the resulting good. — Statest New 
Orleans, La. 

It is a story of real American children, very bright and sympathetic; — Posi^ 
Hartford, Conn. 

This story takes up the fortunes of Amy Strong and Kitty Clover and Laura 
Dawson, and the other girls who belong to an earlier book, and goes through an 
entire school vacation, not omitting the Fourth of July, the long and exciting journey 
from Cincinnati to Plymouth, where the Strongs spend some happy weeks of outdoor 
sport, all told in a lively, merry style that makes good reading. Mrs. Smith's chil- 
dren are real little girls and Ixiys, with a great interest in their plays and each other, 
their dogs and cats and chickens, of the good " old-fashioned " sort, neither pre- 
cocious, nor piggish, nor slangy. There is an excellent atmosphere, but no obvious 
effort to apply the lessons of kindness^ humanity, and obedience that make of this a 
thoroughly good story. — Republican^ Springfield, Mass. 

" A Jolly Good Summer " is a refined and entertaining story for little girls. 
Amy is a child whom it will be a pleasure for a person of nice tastes to see a child 
read about, and enjoy. No reader of the earlier of these " Jolly Good Times Stories " 
will be disappointed in this worthy sequel to "Jolly Good Times To-Day." — 
Trufiscripu Boston, Mass. 

This volume is a continuation of a book "Jolly Good Times To-Day,'* with 
many of the characters continued, which were prime favorites with multitudes of 
young readers. The author has the faculty of writing of children as they are. She 
does not make them either angels or imps, but natural boys and girls, full of life and 
activity. The story is located in the beautiful suburbs of Cincinnati. — InUr-OceaHf 
Chicago, 111. 

It is Mrs. Smith's happy ability to take the incidents of child-life, such a life as 
aoy child of bright mind and sweet character, blessed with the surroundings of a good 
home, might have, and to record them with such faithfulness to the child's character 
and yet with such charm in the narrative as to make them engagingly interesting to 
other children, some of whom would have to confess to age verging toward the ninety- 
five years she credits in her last story to one of the favored people of Hackmatack. 
So the child, always the merry, happy child, lives in her books, lives, runs, skips, 
jumps, laughs, sings, studies, plays» sees, hears (and with such observation ! ), making 
the story, from its first line to the unwelcome *' finis," ring with the happiness of the 
only really happy years of life. — Gazette and Courier^ Greenfield, Mass. 
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